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A CHIRISTMAS CAROL. 


Wuoso hears a chiming for Christmas at the nighest, 
Hears a sound like Angels chanting in their clee, 
Hears a sound like palm boughs waving in the highest, 


Hears a sound like ripple of a crystal sea. 


Sweeter than a prayer-bell for a saint in dying, 


Swecter than a death-bell for a saint at rest 


Music struck in Heaven with earth's faint replying 


‘: Life IS cood, and death 1S cood, for Christ is Best. 


CiRkistinA G. Ro 











ON THE UNITY OF ART. 
He Century Guild Hobby Horse” has now been in 
existence for just a year. One reflects that in these 


hard days, and amidst the strugele of innumerable 





magazines to win Gr keep their favour with us, this is 
something upon which the editors may be genuinely congratulated, and 
exhorted to see that they lose not the gods’ goodwill through any 
failure in returning humble thanks. At Icast I will here venture 
on this congratulatory exhortation: especially as they do me the 
compliment of asking me for a short note in this New Year number 
of theirs,—a short note on that particular principle, which all along 
they have had such urgent concern over, the Unity of Art. 

In a moment or two I will explain what it is that this expression 
means. But I may remark to start with, that nobody, who has ever 
been brought even slightly into connection with the Century Guild, 
but must have heard it not once nor twice. Scarcely should I be 
exagyerating if I said, that it was to preach this principle and to carry 
it out in practice, that the Century Guild and the “Century Guild 
Hobby Horse” were brought into existence. Whenever my fortu- 


nate steps lead me to that charming room in Southampton Street, 


Ie 
Strand, where the Guild is centrally established, I seem to sec written 
over the entrance this short confession, Cvedo in unam Artem, multi 
partitam, indivisibilem. Not indeed, I am sure, that the members of 


the Guild would wish me to claim for them the invention of a new 
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principle : for anything so absurd as that they are far too modest and 
too truthful : but as one who owes them many an obligation, and who 
yet is not formally of their number, I can say plainly, that this 
principle of theirs they began to preach and work upon four years 
ago: and four years ago,—(it is a fairly long time in these quickly 
shifting days)—people were not as familiar as they are just now with 
the principle: though even now to what multitudes is it. still 
unfamiliar ! 

But my note cannot be a long one: and I| am writing it not to 
flatter the Century Guild, but to explain, as simply as I can, what it 
is they mean by the Unity of Art: so with this little preliminary 
flourish of praise, which really | have been unable to resist at this 
season of congratulations, I say no more about them, and pass on to 
the matter in hand. 

I am not posing as a prophet when I say, how likely it is that 
before very long this principle of the Unity of Art will be one upon 
which many of us will have to make up our minds for practical issues. 
Before we are brought into judgment it is well to recollect ourselves. 
To have a question suddenly sprung on you, to have the question of 
a deep and wide-reaching principle—especially in a matter so delicate 
as Art—suddenly sprung on you, is extremely confusing. Tew of us 
are of such heroic make that we can be equal to the call, and see 
quite round the matter and into the heart of it, and pass a secure 
judgment all at the moment. We say this, or we say that; we act 
this way, or we act that way; but by-and-bye there comes quiet, and 
with quiet comes reflection, and with reflection a deplorable sensi 
that we have spoken and acted wrongly. Repentance is fortunately 
possible in many cases : that brilliant moralist “ The Pall Mall Gazette” 


told us a few days ago, that it is better to climb down your tree even 
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amid humiliating publicity, than to stay up it: but it is better still, if 
there is no tree up which you find yourself. And very often a little 
thought, while things are only in the air, will save us. 


Now, when in this paper we are talking about Art, let it be 


understood that, though we are going to use Art with a meaning 


which embraces more things than popularly it has the credit for 
embracing, we are not going to use it with a meaning which embraces 
all that it might. Music is Art, Acting is Art, Dancing is Art, 
Literature is Art: all these things are Art in the proper sense; and 
all these act and react one on the other intimately: Cvedo in unam 
Artem, multipartitam, indivisibilem. But we are not going to talk 
about Literature, or Dancing, or Acting, or Music just now, because 
the conditions we are under lay some limits on us. Cvedo in unam 
Artem indivisibilem,—yes: but also multipartitam: and the par- 
ticular aspect of Art, to which our conditions limit us, is the aspect in 
which it has only to do with the pictorial and plastic representation 
of things. 

With this limitation then, which yet leaves us, heaven knows! 
space enough to range over and lose ourselves in, what is it that we 
mean, when we talk about the Unity of Art ? 

Definitions are proverbially difficult things : definitions in matters 
of extreme delicacy, one may say of intangibility, such as Religion 
and Art, are extremely difficult things: nay, you may really say, that 
if in such matters you have set yourself on defining with such 
inevitable accuracy, that you will cover every spot and outlet of the 
ground, so that nobody can escape or attack you,—you have set 
yourself to something that is impossible. Language isa subtle thing : 
but thought and emotion are things subtler still, in comparison with 


which the subtlest language seems indeed clumsy. We open our 


a a ie) jl a ns 
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eyes then full on the difficulty; and knowing to start with that 
impregnable we shall never be, set ourselves to explain what we mean 
by the Unity of Art with as much distinctness as our powers, and the 
nature of the case allow us. 

For practical purposes then,—and it is with practical issues in my 
mind that I am writing,—we mean, when we talk about the Unity of 
Art, ¢A4ts ; we mean that all Kinds of invented Form, and Tone, and 
Colour are alike true and honourable aspects of Art, whatever the 
material or purpose may be which employs them. We mean, that 
the man, who is engaged in this invention, is an Artist; and that 
his work can only be dealt with properly, when it is dealt with for 
what it is, Art-work. 

If this explanation,—perhaps after all we do more safely in 
speaking of it not as a definition, but as an explanation,—if this 
explanation is a true one, and if the principle itself is a true principle, 
how many things we shall have to deal with as true and honourable 
pieces of Art, which in modern times have not been popularly so 
dealt with! No one, for example, doubts that Raphael painting the 
Madonna di San Sisto is zfso facto an artist: but how many of us 
would feel quite secure in saying, that the unknown inventor of 
patterns to decorate a wall or a water-pot was also zso facto an 
artist? Do I compare him with Raphael? If you mean, do I think 
that, so far as treating him as an artist equally with Raphael goes, he 
is to be compared ?—I certainly shall answer, yes. That the one 
employs himself in representing the human form and the highest 
human interests, while the other employs himself in representing 


abstract lines and masses, this, so far as the claim to being an artist 


goes, makes no difference. For our principle is, that all kinds of 


invented Form, and Tone, and Colour, are alike true and honourable 
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aspects of Art, whatever the material or purpose may be which 


employs them. I repeat in italics the expression, alike true and 
honourable aspects. You will observe that word alike. I do not say, 
alike true and egually honourable aspects: that is not so: but that 
they are alike true and alike honourable, this is what we believe. 

I understand that the Editors of the Hobby Horse in asking me 
to write this note, are asking me to say plainly what it is that one 
means by this principle of Unity, not to enter upon the metaphysical 
and historical grounds, which lead one to believe in it. I should not 
shrink from that task any more than I shrink from this: but it is not 
the task laid upon me at the moment; and so here at least I have 
nothing to do with it. And perhaps there are quite a number of us, 
who will find it sufficient for immediate purposes to think over what 
we mean without troubling themselves as to why we mean it. For 
when you begin to realize, that all kinds of invented Form, and 
Tone, and Colour, are alike true and honourable aspects of Art, you 
see something very much like a revolution looming ahead of you. 
For indeed this realization of the thing has not yet gone very far 
with us. The popular use of terms is an index of popular thought. 
Now the popular use of the term “artist” means, and means only, 
a picture-painter. That is to say,in the popular mind of Englishmen 
Art and the painting of pictures are exactly synonymous. I was 
hearing only a week ago of a distinguished painter, still spared to us, 
who persistently maintained that Art was oil-painting, and that oil- 
painting was Art: and when it was suggested to him that possibly 
sculpture was Art as well, he was astonished at the impertinence. 
And yet perhaps this distinguished person might have sheltered 
himself not illogically behind a distinguished body—behind the 


Royal Academy : of whom indeed I desire to say nothing irreverent ; 
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but only that they very accurately represent the ordinary English- 
man’s view upon the matter—that Art is picture-painting. For the 
Exhibition of the Royal. Academy of Arts, about which we are all 
annually so eager in asking one another whether we have been to it, 
is most properly described, when we say that it is the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy of Oil-paintings: for though there are other 
things exhibited there, as a little Sculpture for example, and some 
Architectural drawings, these are only appendages to the main busi- 
ness, about which neither Academicians nor their visitors feel bound 
to much trouble themselves. One should not wish to say this with 
sarcasm, or bitterly, or to work oneself into an eloquent passion over 
it. In innumerable cases things are after all what they are, because 
it has been impossible for them to be otherwise. In innumerable 
cases therefore we do well to restrain ourselves, and to be content 
with laying a quiet finger on the thing that is wrong,—content with 
calling attention to it, and to some of its consequences, if there is 
opportunity,—but by all means without bluster. And so I would 
say, that when a man comes to believe in the Unity of Art, as I have 
been trying to explain it, he will no doubt be surprised, when he is 
brought face to face with a National Institution for the encourage- 
ment of Art, where there are so many forms of Art almost, it would 
seem, undreamed of. He will think it curious, that all the years, and 
funds, and eloquent after-dinner speeches of individuals distinguished 
in Church and State have gone by, and left men content with so 
little. But he will, if he is a sound-minded person, not tear his hair 
or rage finely: but quietly he will say what he thinks, and explain 
his difficulties, when the times come: and live on in the faith that 
“salvation draweth nigh.” 


And indeed the old content is not quite what it was. I take it to 
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be as significant a sign for English Art as any that has appeared for 
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many a long day, when sixty or seventy men come together, as they 
came together a week or two since in Chelsea,—sixty or seventy 
men, among whom the picture-painters were in a secure majority,— 
and say out with great determination that there can be no National 
Exhibition of Art, in which all its forms have not their proper repre- 
sentation. There are still many of us, who may smile at these 
revolutionists, or pass them over contemptuously: but the future lies 
not with us who smile and are content, perhaps; the future may lie 
with them. Not easily do old prejudices die, nor the scales fall off 
men’s eyes. Not to-day, nor to-morrow, nor the day following do 
just thoughts win their dominion over us; but, except where there is 
only decay, at last they do win. And who knows but that it may be 
in a near future, in a day of rejuvenescence and salubrity already 
beginning to break, when as little shall we think of leaving the 
business-manufacturer to look after our decorations in Tottenham 
Court Road, as we think now of leaving him to look after the charm- 


ing pictures of our Academicians ? 


SELWYN IMAGE. 











“LIKE THE DAYS OF AN HIRELING.” 


I cannot hold the days, they are not mine ; 
I may not fill them with the prayer of toil : 
They pass as dead men that, in death, divine 
Their saving souls, long lost in the world’s broil. 
They fly, they fly before God's face, ah me! 
Even where the avenger’s feet have been and yet shall be. 


They go between an east and summer west ; 


They go as ghosts, looking for that last day, 
Impatient ever of their present rest ; 

They go ’twixt hope and fear alway, alway, 
Flying, flying before God's face. Alas, 


The avenger’s feet have past and yet again must pass ! 


HERBERT P. Horne. 





LA ROSE. DE LINFANTE, FROM VICTOR 
HUGO'S “LEGENDE DES SIECLES,” 
DONE INTO ENGLISH PROSE. 


N 1878, when Anne Gilchrist was staying at Phila- 
delphia, in constant intercourse with Walt Whitman, she 
translated into English prose some nine or ten of the 
pieces of Victor Hugo’s “ Legend of the Ages,” and 

read them to Mr. Whitman, who, as I am told, heard them with 
an unfeigned admiration. It is from these translations that we 
have selected the present version of the “ Rose of the Infanta.” 

Those of our readers who have read the Life of William Blake, 
and to whom the beautiful close of its second volume, the Memoir 
of Alexander Gilchrist, is more than a mere record of facts, will, I 
think, especially welcome it, apart from any value it may possess, 
from the justness of its rendering, as a “new acquist” of the 
authoress of that relation. Yet this is but a little contribution. 
The letters and essays of this remarkable woman are shortly to be 
published, of whom it may be well said, in the words she used of 
another, that to a nature like hers “the cup of life is full of fine 
flavours.” 


Tue Epiror. 














THE ROSE OF THE INFANTA. 


THE ROSE OF THE INFANTA. 


SHE is a mere child ; a duenna is taking care of her. She holds 
arose in her hand and looks—at what ? what is she looking at? 
She scarcely knows. The water, a fountain shaded by the pine and 
the birch, all this is before her, a swan with white wings, the rocking 
of the waves beneath the song of the boughs, and the radiant, 
blossoming, boundless garden. This beautiful angel seems formed 
of snow. See, a great palace standing as in a glory, a park, clear 
pools where the hinds come to drink, and starry peacocks beneath 
long-tressed woods are there. The whiteness of innocence makes her 
fairness more fair; her graces are like a sheaf of quivering rays. 
The very grass around this child has splendour, and seems full of fine 
rubies and diamonds ; from the lips of dolphins a stream of sapphires 
flows. 

She stands by the water’s brim, busied with her flower; her 
basquine is of point lace from Genoa ; on her petticoat an arabesque, 
straying ’mid the folds of the satin, follows the devious windings of a 
thread of Florentine gold. The unfolding, full spreading rose which 
rises from the fresh bud as from a green urn, sets off the exquisite 
smallness of her hand. When the child, with crimson lips reached 
out, wrinkles her laughing nostrils as she breathes in its perfume, the 
superb, regal, crimson flower half hides the charming face ; so that 
the eye is perplexed between the flower and the beautiful playful 


child, and knows not which is rose-leaf and which cheek. The dark 


eyebrows make more lovely her blue eyes. She is all joy, enchant- 
ment, perfume. What sweet looks have the blue eyes! What a 


sweet name, Marie! All sunbeams; her eyes give light, her name 
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is a prayer. In the presence of life and beneath the firmament, poor 
little one! she feels herself vaguely great; she bestows her presence 
on the spring, the light, the shade, on the great sun setting on the 
cloudy horizon, the dazzling splendours of evening, the murmuring 
streams heard but unseen, on the fields, on serene, ever-during nature, 
with the gravity of a little queen. Never has she seen a man 
but bowing down; one day she will be Duchess of Brabant, she will 
govern Flanders or Sardinia. She is the Infanta, five years old, 
disdainful, for so are the children of kings. On their white brows 
is a circle of shadow, and their tottering steps are the beginnings of 
rule. She inhales the breath of her flower, waiting till they pluck 
her an empire ; and already her royal looks say “It is mine.” From 
her emanates love mingled with vague terror. He who seeing her 
so trembling, so fragile, should lay his hand on her, were it but to 
save her, would have the shadow of the scaffold on his brow ere he 
could move or speak. 

The gentle child smiles; having naught else to do save live and 


hold in her hand the rose, and be there beneath the heavens, amid 


the flowers. 


The day wanes; from the nests quarrellers come chattering ; 


purple hues of sunset are on the branches of the trees; crimson tints 
strike on the brows of the marble goddesses, who seem palpitating 
at the approach of night; all soaring things alight ; no sounds, no 
glare ; mysterious evening gathers the sun beneath the wave, and the 
bird beneath the leaf. 

Whilst the child smiles, with the flower in her hand, in the vast 
Roman Catholic palace, whose every ogee shines like a mitre in the 
sun, a terrible form is behind the panes. A shadow seen from below 


as in a mist, wanders from window to window, and one is afraid of it ; 
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sometimes this shadow stands motionless the whole day in one spot, 
like a shade in a burial-ground. The dread creature is as though 
he sees naught; he roams from room to room, pale and dark; he 
presses his white face against the window-panes, and muses; pallid 
spectre! His shadow lengthens in the evening glow; his funeral 
step is slow as the knell from a belfry; it is Death, if it be not 
the King. 

It is he; the man in whom lives and trembles the kingdom. 
If we could look into the eyes of the dark phantom standing at this 
moment with his shoulder against the wall, we should see in its dim 
depths, not the little child, the garden, the rippling water reflecting 
the golden heavens of a clear evening, the woods, the birds billing 


together : no, in those eyes clear as the glassy wave, unfathomable as 


ocean, sheltered beneath ominous brows, we should behold a moving 


mirage, a whole flock of ships flying before the wind, the vast 
trembling motion of a fleet in full sail ’mid the foam, the undulating 
waves beneath the stars, and in the mist, afar off, an island, a white 
cliff listening for the approach, over the waves, of the thunder. 

Such is the vision now filling the frigid brain of this master of 
men, so that he perceives naught around him. The Armada, the 
formidable, moving fulcrum of the lever with which he is to over-turn 
a world, journeys at this instant over the dim waves; the King 
follows it with the eyes of his soul, a victor; his tragic ennui has 
no other glimmer of relief. Philip the Second was a thing of terror. 
Eblis in the Koran, Cain in the Bible are scarce so black as was this 
royal phantom in his Escurial, son of a like imperial phantom. Philip 
the Second was the Evil One, wielding a sword. He filled the high 
places of the world asa dream. He lived: none dared look at him ; 


fear made a strange light around the King; men trembled merely to 


>? 
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see his major-domos pass ; their bewildered eyes confound him with 


the abyss, and with the stars of blue heaven! So nearly, in the eyes 


of all men, did he rival God! His fateful will, overwhelming, 


obstinate, was as a cramping-iron upon Destiny; he held America 
and India; he leaned upon Africa, he ruled over Europe, only in the 
direction of sombre England was he uneasy. His mouth was silence 
and his soul mystery; his throne was built on snares and frauds ; 
the powers of darkness were his support: like a statue, he sat 
horsed on gloom. Always clad in black, this Almighty of the earth 
looked as if in mourning for having to exist. He was like the 
sphinx who endures and is silent, immutable ; being himself All, he 
had no need of words. Never had this king been seen to smile. A 
smile was as impossible to those lips of iron as dawn to the dark gates 
of hell. If sometimes he shook off his adder-like torpor, it was to help 
the executioner in his task: the gleam in his eyes was reflected from 
the pyres his breath sometimes fanned. He was a terror to thought, 
to man, to life, to progress, to the right, he the devotee of Rome; 
Satan reigning in the name of Jesus Christ: the things which issued 
from his dark soul were like the sinister glidings of vipers. The 
Escurial, Burgos, Aranjuez, his haunts, never illuminated their ghostly 
halls. No festivals, no court, no buffoons ; treachery for sport, auto- 
da-fé for festival. Kings perplexed saw in the night his projects 
darkly unfolded above their heads ; his reverie was a weight upon the 
universe. He had the power and the will to conquer all things, 
break up all things ; his prayers went up with the hollow sound of a 
thunderbolt; lightnings flashed from his deep dreams. Those who 
were in his thoughts said to themselves: ‘We are being strangled.” 
And the people, from one end of his empire to the other, trembled as 


they felt his gleaming eyes fixed on them, 
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Charles was a vulture, Philip an owl. 

As he stands there in gloomy black doublet with the order of the 
golden fleece round his neck, he is the rigid sentinel of destiny. His 
immobility commands, his eye shines like a crevice in the vault of a 
cavern; his finger makes a mysterious gesture as if writing a 
mandate to Darkness. O miracle! he smiles grimly, a bitter, an 
impenetrable smile. For the vision of his armament at sea grows 
more and more in his sombre thoughts ; he beholds it sailing on urged 
by his purpose, as if he were there soaring at the zenith: all goes 
well, the docile ocean grows calm; the Armada awes it as the ark 
the deluge: the fleet spreads itself out in sailing order, and the 
ships keeping at fixed distances, a chess-board of masts and decks 
and rigging undulates on the waves like a great hurdle. These 


vessels are sacred, the waves make a hedge about them. The 


currents have their part to play in helping the ships to reach the 


shore, and do not fail; round about them the waves caressingly 
dash into spray, the reef changes to a harbour, the foam falls in 
pearls. Behold each galley with its gastadour; some from the 
Scheldt, some from the Adour; the hundred commandants and the 
two high constables. Germany sends her formidable cruisers, Naples 
her brigantines, Cadiz her galleons, Lisbon her seamen, for there is 
need of lions. Philip leans forward, what is distance to him? He 
not only sees, he hears. They move hither and thither. Hark to 
the sounds from the trumpets, the footsteps of the sailors on the 
decks, the moscgos, the admiral leaning on his page, the drums, 
the boatswain’s whistle, the sailing signals, the call to battle, the 
ominous sepulchral sound of the clearing of the decks. Are those 
cormorants ? Are those citadels? The sails make a loud hollow 


sound like the beating of wings: the waters roar, and all the vast 
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fleet sails swiftly on, rolling, spreading itself with prodigious noise. 
And the gloomy King smiles to see assembled eighty thousand swords 
on four hundred ships. O savage grins of the vampire glutting his 
hunger. He grasps it at last, that white England! Who can save it ? 
The match is put to the powder! Philip holds, of his own right, the 
sheaf of thunderbolts. Who can wrest it from his grasp? Is he 
not the sovereign lord whom none contradict? Is he not the heir 
of Czsar? the Philip whose shadow stretches from the Ganges 
to Pausillippo? Is not the last word spoken when he says “ It is my 
will” ? Does he not hold victory by the hair of her head ? Is it not 
he who has launched forth this fleet, these dread ships which he 
pilots, and does not the sea convey them as she ought? Are not 
these black-winged dragons, a countless flight of them, obedient to 
the beck of his little finger? Is he not the King? is he not the 
sombre man to whom this whirlwind of monsters submit ? 

When Cifresil Bey, son of Abdallah Bey, had dug the great wells 
of the mosque, at Cairo, he caused to be inscribed on them, “ Heaven 
is God’s ; the earth is mine ;” and as all things are linked, blended, 
related together, all tyrants being but different manifestations of one 
despot, what that sultan said of old, this king thought. 

Meanwhile, by the fountain’s margin, in silence, the Infanta still 
held the rose in her hand gravely, and sometimes, sweet blue-eyed 
angel, she kissed it. Suddenly a breath of air, a breeze such as the 
quivering evening flings over the plain, a riotous zephyr skimming 
the horizon, troubles the water, shakes the reeds, sends a shiver through 
the distant masses of myrtle and asphodel, reaches even to the 


beautiful peaceful child, and with one swift brush of its wing, shaking 


even the overshadowing tree roughly, scatters the petals of the flower 


into the fountain, and the Infanta has but a thorn left in her hand. 
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She bends over and sees this wreck upon the water; she cannot 
understand ; how is it, then? She is afraid; she seeks in the sky 
with amaze this breeze which has dared to displease her, what shall 
shedo? The fountain seems full of anger; so clear but a moment ago, 
it is black now ; it has waves, it is a turbulent sea; the poor rose is 
all scattered on the waves ; its hundred leaves wetted and tossed by 


the deep water, wrecked, whirled from side to side by a thousand 


wavelets the breeze stirred up. Is it a fleet foundering we behold ? 


“Madam,” said the duenna, with her dark face gloomy, to the pensive, 
bewildered child, “on the earth everything belongs to princes save 
the wind.” 

ANNE GILCHRIST. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


“ HAIL! Lady Mary,” said Gabriel, 
(Sing all the world, and all the world) 

“God sends me now good news to tell.” 

“ And what is the news, O Gabriel ?” 


“Lady Mary, God gives you grace ;” 
(Sing all the world, and all the world) 
“For a child you shall bear within a space, 


And look on God to His very face.” 


“ Nay, Gabriel, how may this thing be,” 


(Sing all the world, and all the world) 


“ Since there’s never a man that knoweth me ?” 


Said Gabriel, “ Sooth and you shall see.” 


The Lady Mary she bowed her head, 
(Sing all the world, and all the world) 
Nor ever an answer more she said, 


Till all things were accomplished. 


For the Lady Mary she bare her Son: 
(Sing all the world, and all the world) 

When the days’ full course at last was run, 

God’s Self was born for her Little One. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Then the Lady Mary she wept and spake, 
(Sing all the world, and all the world) 

“ I have borne my Child for the world’s sake, 

And the cruel world His life will take.” 


But the Lady Mary she laughed and said, 

(Sing all the world, and all the world) 
“ My Child shall rise again from the dead, 
Lord of all by His great Godhead.” 


Now, Lady Mary, we pray you say 
(Sing all the world, and all the world) 


Some gracious thing to your Son that day, 


When we poor creatures pass away. 


Yea, Lady Mary, Mother of God, 
Save us from sin’s rod! 

Lady Mary, Mother of Grace, 

Bend on us your sweet face ! 

O Lady Mary, bring us at length 

By strength of Jesus to Jesus’ strength ! 


Amen. 


SELWYN IMAGE. 





THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


= N the two volumes which he has lately published, 

Mr. Symonds brings his History of the Renaissance in 

Italy to an interesting, but a profoundly sad conclusion. 

He entitles these volumes 7he Catholic Reaction, and 

the argument by which he justifies his title is, that the stern and rigid 
dogmatism which was imposed on Italy by the Spaniards, destroyed 
the political and intellectual life of the country. A civil and eccle- 
siastical despotism was set up and, in consequence of its repressive 
action, Italy was ruined. The evidences of its ruin, in the sphere of 
art, are a painting tasteless, sickly and without life; and an artificial, 
diffuse, and florid literature. Science was stifled; and Architecture, 
the most faithful record of a nation’s spirit, became wholly corrupted. 
Mr. Symonds’ facts are undeniable: from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth, Italian thought 
was fettered; as far as the mental and political life of Europe is 
concerned, Italy was non-existent. The reason which Mr. Symonds 


assigns for this decadence is the true one: an ecclesiastical despotism 


destroyed the freedom, and therefore the creative genius, of Italy. 
But when Mr. Symonds entitles this despotism Zhe Catholic Reaction 
he is, perhaps, though verbally right, yet in reality a little superficial. 

Those who have studied Medizval history carefully, and who, at 
the same time, have an intimate knowledge of Catholicism as it exists 


to-day, will appreciate the difference between the Latin Christianity 
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of the Medizval ages, and the Romanised, clerical, and ever- 
narrowing Catholicism of the post-Tridentine centuries. This diffe- 
rence is enormous. Compared to the narrowness of the Church after 
the Reformation, the Mediaeval Church must be considered broad 
and tolerant. The spirit of the Church in any given period may, 
perhaps, be most accurately tested by the aims, the discipline, and 
the tone of the Religious Orders, which in that period were favoured 
or founded ; because the Religious Orders, naturally, reproduced the 
spirit which was dominant at the time of their foundation, or at the 
time of their greatest vigour. As evidence of this we may point to 
three Orders, which arose at long intervals, with widely different 
aims, and which, in the periods of their vigour, characteristically 
represent the most active Christianity of their time. These Orders 
are the Benedictine, the Franciscan, and the Jesuit. The difference 
between the last of these Orders and either of the previous ones 
expresses, very fairly, the difference between the Mediaeval Latin 
Church, and the Roman Church after the Council of Trent. 

It is neither fanciful nor arbitrary to designate the Medieval 
Church as Zaéin, and the post-Tridentine Church as Roman. We 
may call the Medieval Church Zaézx, not only because Latin was its 
common tongue, for it was the common tongue of all civilized life ; 
but because the great Latin tradition, the theory of the Empire of 
Czesar, was the basis on which both the Nations and the Churches of 
Medieval Europe were built up and organized. As long as the 
Medizval polity was sound and healthy, Rome meant not only the 
supremacy of Peter, but the sway of Cesar also. And this was true, 


in theory, long after the Sovereign Pontiffs had encroached on the 


Imperial rights. In other words, Rome was not merely the embodi- 


ment of ecclesiastical unity, it meant, too, the continuity of secular 
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order and authority ; and it was rather a federalising than a cen- 
tralising influence. But after the reign of Charles V., when the 
Empire was no longer Holy, or Roman, or, in any true sense, an 
empire at all, Rome became a merely ecclesiastical expression ; it 
represented a purely sacerdotal and centralising power. The source 
of this power, as far as Italy was concerned, was the rule of Spain; 
that is the rule and supremacy of the House of Austria : a supremacy 
and rule from which Italy only freed itself in our own days. It 
would be more true, therefore, if Mr. Symonds had styled his volumes 
The Catholic Transformation, rather than Zhe Catholic Reaction. 
For the repression of Italy was caused, not by a return to Medizval 
Latin Christianity, but by the evolution of our modern, or Roman, 
Catholicism. This evolution, if we may so describe it, was due, 
principally, to three causes. The violence of the so-called Reformers 
was undoubtedly one cause of it; this, both narrowed the borders of 
the Church and embittered its policy. The second cause was the 
growth of the secular spirit, and the transfer of civil administration 
from clerical persons to laymen; this tended to foster the growth of 
that exclusively sacerdotal activity which M. Gambetta has defined as 
Clericalism. ‘The third cause we find paralleled in the history of the 
secular monarchies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
development of the Papal supremacy, of Papal absolutism, is coinci- 
dent in time with the rise of the belief in the Right Divine of Kings, 
and with the growth of those un-Medizval notions of monarchy, 
which were destroyed by the French Revolution. In Medizval 
times the Bishops were state officials, they were palatines or peers 
with definite civil duties and responsibilities; neither Popes nor 


Kings were absolute ; and national Churches had, both in spirit and in 


fact, a strong feeling of individuality. With the decline of Feudalism, 
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with the decay of Imperialism, and with the growth of centralising 
theories, all this passed away ; instead of the federalised Churches of 
Latin Christianity, we find the centralising Papal Church; the 
episcopate had no scope for its activity except in clerical affairs; and 
an ever-widening gulf was fixed between sacerdotalism and science. 
These were the causes of the Catholic Transformation. Its effects cul- 
minated in the Syllabus, and in the assumption of personal infallibility 
by Pius IX. From the restoration of Clement VII., from the days of 
the Spanish despotism, and from those days only, we may date the 
preponderance of clericalism in Italy, and the permanence of the 
Papal rule in Rome. The heroes of this religious evolution, the 
instruments of the Catholic Transformation, the emissaries and 
supporters of the Papal rule were the Jesuits. I leave to the advocates 
of that rule the task of apologising for its results. 

But passing from the main subject of Mr. Symonds newest 
volumes, we can proceed to notice his work as a whole. He has 
conferred an inestimable boon on English lovers of art, by collecting 
for them such a mass of information about the Italian Renaissance. 
It is not for us, whose interest in his work is artistic rather than 
historical, to discuss Mr. Symonds as an historian; nor is it to our 
purpose to criticise him as a theologian or as a philosopher. As 
artists, indeed, we are tempted to criticise both the style of his 
writing, and the subordination and arrangement of his material. 
In style his work leaves very much to be desired. Mr. Symonds’ 
style is far removed from the conciseness, the simplicity, the severe 
restraint which even an English prose classic should possess. And, 


as an historian, he is still farther removed from the minute accuracy, 


the calm impartiality of a Stubbs or a Gardiner ; and from the due, 


and admirable, subordination of multitudinous details which is the 
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characteristic excellence of a Gibbon. Mr. Symonds’ book is rather 
a storehouse of materials and authorities for some historian of the 


future, than a history which may be considered as classical or final ; 


but the future historian of the Renaissance will owe Mr. Symonds an 


immense, an incalculable debt. 

The history of the Renaissance is a long one, and it embraces so 
many subjects that we can only consider a few of them. I propose, 
therefore, to touch on those which, from an artistic point of view, are 
applicable to the circumstances of our own time. 

The Renaissance is a perpetual witness to man’s need for beauty, 
and of his unquenchable desire to possess it. “So immortal, so in- 
destructible is the power of true beauty, of consummate form : it may 
be submerged, but the tradition of it survives: nations arise which 
know it not, which hardly believe in the report of it; but they, too, 
are haunted with an indefinable interest in its name, with an inexpli- 
cable curiosity as to its nature.” The Renaissance is a witness to 
this yearning for beauty and perfection, which haunts and torments 
the finest human spirits; in its progress, in its triumphs, and in its 
failures, too, it bears witness, no less clearly, to the source from which 
true beauty, immortal and indestructible, is derived. As if to expose 
the fallacy of Mr. Bright’s latest dictum, the Renaissance proves 
convincingly that civilized man has an instinct for form; it shows 
that our modern world, through its own unaided efforts, could not 
satisfy this instinct ; and it proclaims that only through the Greek 
world, which Mr. Bright disdains, could man’s craving for perfection 
be fully satisfied. Thus the Renaissance testifies to the inherent 
shortcomings of the modern world, and to the superiority, in all 
matters of artistic form, of the elder civilization. 


In the next place the Renaissance shows how the models of that 
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more perfect civilization should be applied to our modern requirements. 
As the Renaissance was, in its beginning, a literary movement, the 
illustration of this may be taken most conveniently from literature. 
In the correspondence, which we all remember, about the Hundred 
Greatest Books, there was a letter and a list by Mr. William Morris. 
In his letter, Mr. Morris said that, of all things, he most disliked “a 
cold classicism.” By a cold classicism I suppose he meant a frigid 
and pedantical adherence to Greek or Roman idioms, and forms of 
expression. In this, Mr. Morris was supremely right, nothing in 
literature is more offensive than these freezing artificialities. But so 
many people fail to distinguish between an artificial use of the classics, 
and a healthy use of them. Aan artificial use of them, I take to be the 
attempt to confine modern thought to the narrower sphere of ancient 
thought; and the endeavour to bind modern language, whether in 
verse or in prose, to the forms and idioms of Greek or Latin. 
These endeavours are always predestined to failure, they do not rival 
the true classics, and they ruin the modern writing in which such 
experiments are made. 

By a healthy use of the classical writers, I mean an understanding 
of their abiding sense for style, of their clearness, simplicity, and 
directness, of their freedom from whims and crotchets ; and, above 
all, an appreciation of their supremacy in the choice, the composition, 
and the arrangement of their materials. In this matter of “com- 
position,” English art, whether it be writing, painting, or sculpture, 
signally fails. In other words, the classics imperiously remind us of 
the necessity of form, if our work is to be, in the true sense of the 
term, artistic. If language is the material of our work, we should try 
to express our thought, not in a Greek or in a Roman mould, but as 
clearly as a Roman or a Greek would have expressed his; we should 
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aim at choosing and arranging our matter as they would have arranged 
and chosen theirs. This, I suppose, is a healthy use of the classics, 
and does not fall under Mr. Morris’ condemnation. In the Renais- 
sance we see that good work was done, as long as the classics were 
used healthily ; but that very bad work was done, pedantic, artificial, 
frigid work, when the classics were used unnaturally: as they were 
used by the later Humanists. 

The history of the Renaissance tells us many things which, in 
our present artistic and academical condition, we should think about 
seriously. It proves decisively that, in every sphere of art, good 
work must be individual and spontaneous work. The Renaissance 
was an individual movement ; a scholar here, a painter or a builder 
there, felt the passion for perfection, and he groped his way towards 
the older world by which, his instinct told him, his longing would be 
satisfied. But he never let his models overpower his individuality, he 
was their scholar and not their slave. 

In Painting, the Renaissance shows us that Academies are the 
ruin of art, but it does not thereby prove that annual exhibitions 
will be its salvation, or that absolute chaos and the absence of all 
teaching are desirable. It shows that the teaching we want is not 
the mechanical, impersonal teaching of an Academy, but the personal 
influence of masters. It proves that art is developed more healthily 
in many local centres than in one all-devouring, over-centralised 


metropolis. And it tells us, most distinctly of all, that Painting must 


not stand aloof, that it must not be haughtily disdainful of the other 


branches of art. 
In Poetry, the Renaissance shows us, first, that an absolute 
deference to critics and a childish dependence on authorities are 


fatal; and, secondly, it proves that the limits of true art may very 
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easily be overpassed. The best writing is not necessarily the most 
elaborate and finished writing; poetry may be killed by the excess 
of its workmanship, just as it may be spoilt by the defects of it. 

A great deal of our contemporary art, especially of our con- 
temporary poetry, tempts one to suspect that the future may regard 
our time as a time of artistic decadence. If our poetry is finally 
judged to have failed, it will be for reasons similar to those which 
lead us to condemn a great deal of the poetry of the later Renaissance. 
Our poetry will fail through a bad choice of subjects, and through a 
florid and unrestrained treatment of them; it will fail because of the 
vagueness and obscurity of its thought, and through the still more 
obscure expression of it. All these defects are present, too, in a 
great deal of our contemporary prose. In poetry and prose alike, 
there is a want not only of directness and simplicity, but even a 
greater want of seriousness and virility. In these days of over-orna- 
mented literature writers cannot repeat too often: Le dcau en tout 
est toujours sévere. If it is true, as I said just now, that Architecture 
is the most faithful record of a nation’s spirit, we may reasonably be 
alarmed about our century, when we consider the revelation of our 
spirit as the architects display it to us. Whatever may be the fate of 
the bulk of our poetry, of the larger proportion of our painting, the 
future must assuredly condemn our building ; for that shows an entire 
absence of any art whatever. 

A careful reader of Mr. Symonds’ volumes cannot fail to notice 
the numerous resemblances between our time, and the closing years 
of the Renaissance. We find then, as we find now, a Painting ruined 
by academical methods; a Poetry flowery, diffuse, obscure in ex- 


pression, tasteless in form, and trivial in spirit ; an Architecture mean, 


ignoble, often of sham materials and of slovenly finish : an Architec- 
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ture not of artists butof tradesmen. We find a great deal of frivolous 
talk about criticism, a great deal of fuss about literature, and a widely 
prevalent use of artistic and academic jargon. Of real care for art we 
find very little, and even less understanding of it. So far, then, for 


Mr. Symonds’ work as it concerns ourselves. 


As regards Italy, it is impossible to read these volumes without 


being filled with admiration for her genius, with gratitude for her 
immortal services to art, with pity for her unmerited and abounding 
sufferings, and with a lively belief in her immense future. 

The story of the Italian Renaissance reminds us that not only 
individuals, but nations, have their times of strength and inspiration, 
as well as their times of desolation and sterility. 

“ We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides ; 


The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides.” 


ARTHUR GALTON. 
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THE LIFE MASK OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 


HOEVER has studied with somewhat more than 
usual attention the only two considerable portraits ' 
of William Blake which his times have left us, I mean 
that painting of Philips and the miniature of Linnell, 

must have concluded with himself somewhat in this way, that, setting 
aside the variant manners of their painters, and the different ages at 
which they were done, if they are true records of the man, they are 
records of contrary moods, and that the facts of the face recorded in 
each are those only that express and insist upon their several tempers. 
Though we are justly careless of the aspect of most men, yet some we 
desire to know for a prohibition, others for an example. But of whom, 
seeing we are not so happy as to possess the Veronica, would we ask 
a likeness rather than of those priests of men on whom were laid the 
very hands of God, and whose lives are the seals of their ordination, 
of those to whom it is said, “ Thy whole body is full of light?” For 
the light of the body is in the eye, and the face is, as it were, but 
the shadow of the mind. 

And though at the first we may be repelled by his limitations, yet 
ultimately, I think, William Blake must be counted of the number of 
these silent priests ; and of him then a true likeness will be asked. 
But it is hard to reconcile the only two portraits that we have of him. 

1 For I cannot account as considerable that little sketch of himself which you will 


find in Gilchrist’s Life, nor that other sketch by his wife, drawn in profile and with 
his hair flaming, which it is now my fortune to possess. 
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We are in need of impartial witness to the truth of either, or, if it may 
be so, of both. Such witness, so far as it relates to the moods 
expressed in them, we already have in his writings and inventions 
and in the record of his life. But where shall we find such a witness 
to the truth of the facts of his face, of the outward “show of things ?” 
Happily it is preserved to us in the Life Mask of which we are 
enabled, through the kindness of Mr. George Richmond, to give the 
accompanying photogravure. It was taken by Deville the Phreno- 
logist when Blake was about fifty years of age. Much of the forced 
expression of the nostrils, and more particularly of the mouth, is due 
to the discomfiture which the taking of the cast involved ; many of 
Blake’s hairs adhering to the plaster until quite recently. 

It is with such considerations as these, that I would have the 
student of Blake approach his Life Mask. I have purposely avoided 
going into the conclusions to which these considerations would lead ; 
yet I will add one word more about portrait painting in general. 

To paint a great portrait is not merely to select “ the chief lines 
and master-strokes of a face.” Portraiture is the criticism of painting. 
Not criticism as it is commonly understood, but rather a faint, though 
sweet and harmonious echo of that first and most merciful of acts, 
“ Fiat lux.” That opening page of the Jerusalem where the old man 
is taking a star, the sun of a planet like ours, but of greater magni- 
tude and of a keener brightness, to search into the inscrutable caverns 
of the mind is a happy figure of it. More is required of the painter 
of a great portrait than the power to express himself with a brush 
and pigments on canvas. He must descend into the wells of the 
being of him whom he would deliver living to all time. He must 


make the master-strokes of his mind shine through the chief lines of 


his face, that thereby we may know him: for “he whose face gives 


no light shall never become a star.” Hersert P. Horne, 





NOTES ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
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ANDREA DI CIONE [ORCAGNA]. 
1308—1 368. 
“CHRISTS CORONATION OF HIS MOTHER.” 


Room XVII., No. 569. 


“ And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort to reach the earth, 
As the earth had done her best in my passion to scale the sky.” 


Zay ESIDES the more proper work of making fit and fair 
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the material of life, the artist’s labour is to dignify the 
expression of ideas by the choicest craftsmanship : to 


refine them of that earthy crust of the common place 


in which they lie embedded in the virgin soil of the mind. To free 
imagination from mean or coarsely figured thought, to furbish ideas of 
noble origin with eloquent effect and with sensuous form seized from 


the outside world, art labours and loves to labour sternly evermore. 


And having in some measure accomplished this, the ideal, made flesh 


to dwell among us, is at length matured, lives its hour, its ages, and 
passes away: the idea returning to the Eternal Being of thought 
about us, to re-appear later in the youth of some fairer mould. For 
the idea is eternal: the mould is of the hour. And if the art be 


imperfect, it is so only from the inadequacy of the clothing as we 
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might weave it in this our elder day. Interesting it does not cease 
to be, since its spiritual intention, which is its living force, is of the 
nature of things that know neither the failing of time nor the fortunes 
of skill. Age after age is impressed by the same motive; age after 
age gets some grip of it; age after age, “eager to do and die,” 
attempts to give it shape and substance, only at last to give it up, and 
leave it at once a monument of its own heaven-sent desire, a motive 
of untaught desire for its sons. The open secrets of life, ever as 
open, ever as secret, suffer only some change in the intricacy of the 


pattern—here exceedingly simple, there wondrously subtle—that 


ornaments the veil now in part disclosing, now in part disguising 


them. And here it is exceedingly simple, because the painter has 
yet had but small practice with his material, understanding, as yet he 
does, only its most palpable powers, and by not so much as a dream 
anticipating its hidden possibilities. But these will disclose them- 
selves as experiment widens the vision, and then the painter will be 
able to borrow more largely from the outside world. For the present, 
however, the Italian uses his tempera as habit has taught him to use 
his enamel or his mosaic. Light and shade, effects of atmosphere, 
mystery, tone and texture, his materials never before could shape to 
poetic ends, and little encouraged his mind to dwell on these 
ineffectual sources of imagery in nature. Consequently in his 
painting, colours are varied only by simple counter-change of tint, and 
figures are grouped but in the conventional way suggested by 
materials incapable of dealing with effects of distance; as in this 
group of saints, where the one most palpable fact in the aspect of any 
mass of men does service for all others. 

From the point of view of the toy painter of to-day, this picture is 


most childishly simple, but from the point of view of the man of to- 
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day, the idea is as suggestive, as poetic, as full of interest and reality 
as to Orcagna half a millenium ago. Call the title what we will, its 
meaning and interest are the same for all time. “ Eternity affirms 
the conception of the hour.” For the sentiment which gave rise to 
this conception of the Coronation of Mary was not one singular in its 
attachment to the Mother of God. It is a choice symbol expressive 
of a general feeling towards all women; the poetic rendering of the 
recognition of woman’s queenship over the empire of that vast world 
embraced by the word “ Home,” a world ruled not by force of law, 
but by the spirit of tenderness and sacrifice. Such chivalric feeling 
became the cradle of this home-hallowed conception, and the one must 
not be dissociated from the other. In the artist’s mind, then, this is 
not so much the crowning of Heaven’s Queen with the symbol of 
authority or with the sign of power, as it is the crowning of a Mother 
with the symbol of those spiritual qualities, by all men recognised as 
her heritage and her charge. And thus art crowns the idea for its 
world-wide hallowing. 

From quite early days it has been usual to represent those to 
whom was attached any kind of superhuman or universal power, as 
crowned or diademed: and most frequently by the radiated form. 
The horns of Moses and of Pan, the radiated crown of Apollo, the 
crown of thorns put upon the brow of Christ [in mock of the power 
He claimed] and the star crown here given to Mary, are all similarly 
significant. If then the idea be not as true and as solemly suggestive 
to us here in London to-day as to those of Florence in Orcagna’s 


age, surely the fault is with us, and not with the idea. For the 


message is missioned by the Genius of Life, though it come out with 


the fullness of human power that might adorn it to-day. 
Moreover, the picture, notwithstanding its strange simplicity, is 
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powerful in the directness of its appeal to the deeper instincts of life, 
and as a work of art is a marvel of expressive detail. In the 
sensitive cast of the mother’s countenance, and in the refined pose of 
her figure, there is a rare degree of eloquence, such as silently 
bespeaks a modesty which would shun, a humility which would 
disallow any sort of self-adornment. Her Lord, to whose will she 
submits herself, is no less monumental in dignity of combined power 
and tenderness. And in the celestial band below, in the maidens 
that play and sing at the mother’s feet, despite their quaint little 
almond eyes, there is a naiveté of expression, a simplicity and anima- 
tion unequalled at so early a date. In particular she who, singing 
behind the harpist, generously spends her soul in impassioned songs, 
while others, agreeable to nature’s truth, are singing regardless of their 
song, interested only in what is around. Again, in that dual company 


of holy men and women sitting about the throne, reverence stills every 


feature, and a saintly singleness of purpose keeps each eye as they 


look in loving adoration on Him whose dying bought their souls’ 
salvation, or as they lean towards Her whose human heart petitioned 
them to paradise. Grand, patriarchal, and modelled on large types 
are these saints, each individualized by the appropriate symbol of their 
life’s action or agony—Agnes by her lamb, Lawrence by his grid, 
Peter by his key and church (the latter a model of San Piero 
Maggiore, in which the altar-piece stood). 

This Orcagna was professedly an Architect ; and the calm, the 
dignity, the monumental grandeur of this composition, designate a 
mind long practised in an art whose essential qualities are pronounced 
order and sternness of simplicity. To him belongs the key that 
opens the treasure-house of Titian and Velasquez; for through the 


stage of art that loves severe symmetry of form and _ heraldic 
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simplicity of colour, must each of us pass, to purchase our appreciation 
of the subtle play of varied tints, the music of disguised rhythm, and 
the lowered tones of masters matured in powers awakened by this 
early art. 

But more than this, we have here no artist who in ignorance of 
its true aim, will isolate his art. Painting with him is the handmaid 
of Architecture, and is always subordinated to and stimulated by some 
function or material need of life. A fresco for a wall, a picture for a 
cabinet, or a piece for an altar he will paint, but Orcagna could as 
soon have hung a plate, as a picture on a wall, so jealous was he of 
the preservation of that relationship with surrounding conditions, 
which can alone make any art owe with the place it pretends to 


decorate. For to lose sight of this proportion of things is to lose 


sight of that high function of art which makes it not a luxury, but a 


necessity of life. 

The panels that form the predella of this altar-piece are hung 
about the room, and in them will be seen the same mastery of thought, 
the same vigour of handling, that characterize the Coronation. 

But the distinctive quality of this work is its splendour. This 
blaze of joy is Orcagna’s own—his whose genius discerned the 
meaning of material magnificence when allied to ennobling ideals. 
For to make art glorious, a thing whose one being shall be beauty, is 
the aim of Orcagna, To be prodigal in the splendour native to 
noble endeavour rather than to bargain with time for his seven days’ 
wage of success, is the temper of an artist governed in his work by 
the propriety of insistance upon things moral to the subordination of 
skill spent in imitation of things material. 

For this, his only satisfaction, did he spend himself in carving to 
lavish richness the shrine of Or San Michele; for this he threw up 
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those proud arches of the Loggia dei Lanzi; for this he set the 
jewelled mosaics on Orvieto’s front, and here he catches even rarer 
hues to distinguish the enshrinement of this heart-sanctified ideal or 
ever it be lifted on the altar of his Mother Church. And in this 
splendour no one since has surpassed him, though we are yet but 
seventy years from Cimabue’s triumph—the triumph of open-eyed 
tradition over tradition blindfold and brainless. 

Be well assured it is this magnificence of intention in a mind 
ravished with reverence of a poetic ideal which creates that kind of 
beauty: befitting those things to which man most needs his attention 
drawn for like reverence and respect. Ta piv aicOntag isparwy vontwv 
amekoviouata, Kat ém ava Xelpaywyia kal 0d0c. 

The thought that laid this lavishness of gold without stint upon the 
altar-piece is one with the thought that framed David’s impatient 
remark to Nathan, “See, now, I dwell in a house of cedar, but the 
ark of God dwelleth within curtains.” 

What all priests and prophets have felt to be so reasonable, 
this artist strove to shadow forth in some sort and by such objective 
beauty to win the attention of all, that the alliance of art and religion 


might be as full of power to others as it proved of purpose to him— 


an alliance so inevitable that we may be assured each large idea will 


sooner or later come to be irradiated by art, and as completely com- 
passed by beauty as the earth is irradiated by the sun, and her life 
compassed and controlled by the heavens. 


A. H. Mackmurpo. 





VERSES SUGGESTED BY OVID’S LINES: 


“Tot tibi tamque dabit formosas Roma puellas ; 
Haec habet, ut dicas, quidquid in orbe fuit.” 
A. A.1. 55-6. 


Hap you but eyes, but eyes that move 
Within the light and realm of love, 
Then would you on the sudden meet 


A Helen walking down the street. 


Here in this London ’mid the stir, 
The traffic and the burdened air, 
Had you but eyes that knew their home, 


Then this were Greece, or that were Rome. 


The state of Dian is not gone, 
The dawn she fled is yet the dawn ; 


Her crystal flesh the years renew 


Despite her bodice, skirt and shoe. 


Nor is she only to be seen 

With Juno’s height and Pallas’ sheen ; 
The knit, all-wondrously-wrought form 
Of Cytherea soft and warm 
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Yet, like her jewelled Hesperus, 
Puts forth its light and shines on us, 
Whene’'er she sees and would control 
Love at the windows of the soul. 


HERBERT P. Horne. 





AN APPEAL. 


S our readers will see, from the circular which accom- 

panies this notice, a duty has been laid upon the 

Century Guild. We need not say that it is a most 

welcome duty. It has been decided that a memorial 

shall be raised, somewhere in the Lake District, to the great writers 
who have made that district famous. Our magazine is the medium 
through which this good work is to be made public. The proposed 
memorial is to be no useless monument. It has been suggested that, 


for poets and men of letters, the most suitable memorial is a library, in 


which their works may be found, and their busts or their portraits seen. 
It is our privilege, not only by the magazine to advocate this scheme, 
but by our labour, to do what we can towards carrying it out practically. 

In appealing to our readers, and to the public, for their interest, 
and their liberal support, we feel sure that our words will not fall 
upon unwilling ears. We are pleading not for one poet, but for 
several; and not even for poets only. The memorial is to com- 
memorate all those, be they poets, philosophers, critics, historians, 
who have sojourned among the Lakes. We have only to name 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Dr. Arnold, to find an illustrious 
example in each class that we have enumerated. And besides these 
there are other writers, in their works less eminent, or in their lives 
less closely connected with the Lakes, but who, nevertheless, may 
be appropriately connected with the memorial. 


The figure of Wordsworth is, of course, the central, the significant 
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figure which we connect with the Lakes; but it does not dim the 
glory of Wordsworth if his friends share this memorial with him. 
While it is salutary for us to be reminded, as this joint memorial will 
remind us, how many great writers, and how much good literature, 
England has received from writers who have lived in Cumberland 


and Westmorland. 


It may be said that the poets need no memorial, that they live in 


the eternity of their fame. It is true that we can raise to them no 
adequate memorial. If the whole of the English-speaking race were 
federated into a single tax-paying community, the entire revenue of 
that community would not suffice to raise an adequate memorial to 
one immortal poet :— 
Que tibi, que tali reddam pro carmine dona. 

A true poet vives his people more than they can ever return to him ; 
because the poet gives them the priceless gifts of joy, of charm :— 


Charm is the glory which makes 
Song of the poet divine, 

Love ts the fountain of charm. 
Charm ts the poet's alone. 


An adequate memorial we can never raise, but that is no reason 
why we should not try to raise a suitable one. And this form of 
memorial, we think, is eminently suitable. 

To all those, then, who have felt the charm of Wordsworth, we 
appeal ; that through their help others may have both the means and 
the incitement to feel it too. We cannot repay the joy, the charm, 
which the poets have conferred on us; but we can help to spread 
that joy. A memorial which tends to do that is, if not an adequate, 
yet a suitable memorial; and those who aid in its erection are 
assuredly working humbly and gratefully with the poets. 


Tue Century GUILD. 





THE MEMORIAL 
TO THE MEN OF LETTERS OF THE 
LAKE DISTRICT. 


T has long been wished that the great men of letters 
who are connected with the English Lakes should be 
worthily commemorated by some memorial to them in 
their own district. This wish was expressed at the 


final meeting of the Wordsworth Society, which was held on the 


7th of June, 1886. It was then pointed out that in such a memorial 


three things, specially, were desirable :— 
I. That it should commemorate the illustrious dead in a 
suitable and practical way. 
II. That it should benefit those among whom it is placed. 

III. That it should be interesting, attractive, and stimulating 

to those visitors to the district who care for its great men. 

To secure these ends it was suggested that, perhaps, the most 
suitable Memorial would be a Library and Reading Room; in which 
the works and lives of these men of letters might be collected, their 
busts and pictures set up, and literary, personal, or other interesting 
relics of them be preserved. 

The Society was in favour of this scheme, and, that the subject 
might be more carefully considered, a second meeting was called 
together, at Burlington House, on Nov. 24th. These ideas were 
laid before it, and were approved. It was also announced to the 
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meeting that the Century Guild of Artists, which is interested in all 
literary matters, and which is able to help the matter professionally 
and practically (as it is, now, aiding a Chatterton Memorial, at 
Bristol), had offered the advocacy of its Magazine to the originators 
of the scheme. In addition to this, the architectural directors of the 
Guild promised to submit plans for the approval of the future working 
Committee, and to give their services, gratuitously, to carry out all 
architectural work which the Committee may resolve to undertake. 

This offer was accepted by the meeting, and the scope and 
purpose of the Memorial will be set forth in the Christmas number 
of the Guild Magazine. 

The meeting also appointed a General Committee, in order that 
the scheme might be more publicly and satisfactorily organized. In 
the coming Spring this Committee will assemble a meeting in 
London, which it hopes may authoritatively represent all those 


who are interested in the poets and the great men connected with 
the Lakes. 


The scheme will be fully explained to this meeting; and a 


working Committee will be appointed to carry it out, and to settle 
all the further questions which are connected with the erection of 
the Memorial. 

Those who are to be more specially commemorated by this 
Memorial building, are Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey ; but 
one obvious advantage of this form of Memorial is that all the 
illustrious and famous writers who are connected with the Lake 
country may be, at the same time, honoured and kept in memory. 

To enumerate all these is unnecessary; but there is one name 
associated with the Lakes which cannot be omitted: it is the 


venerated name of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and of Fox How. 
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The Memorial is, in fact, so planned that it will remind English- 
men how much their literature owes to the influence of the Lakes, 
by commemorating all those writers who have been fascinated and 
inspired by that influence. The Committee therefore hope that they 
may be enabled to plan a Memorial which may be worthy of being 
considered a national recognition of the greatness of those in whose 


honour the Memorial is erected. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


THe Lorp Curer Justice oF 
ENGLAND. 

Tue BisHop oF SALISBURY. 

Tue Bisnop or Derry. 

Tue Bisuop oF BEDFORD. 

Sir F. Leicurton, P.R.A. 

Sir GeorGE Grove, Mus.D. 

Tue Dean oF Sr. Pauv’s. 

THe Dean OF SALISBURY. 

THE PRESIDENT OF TRINITY, 
OxFORD. 

Miss ARNOLD. 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 

Miss MatTHILpE BLIND. 

Forp Mapox Brown. 

PRINCIPAL CairD, GLASGow. 

Hons_e. Mrs. ADAms. 


Honsie. Ernest H. CoLeripce. 


James S. Corron. 
G. L. Craik. 


Mrs. CRAIK. 


| ARTHUR GALTON. 


RicHAaRD GARNETT, LL.D. 


H. H. Gincureist. 


| H. Goopwin. 


PROFESSOR GOSSE. 
Miss Octavia HILL. 
OLIVER WENDELL Howes, LL.D. 


| Henry Ho.ipay. 


| ALFRED Hunt. 
SELWYN IMAGE. 


| PRoFEssor Jack, GLascow. 


PROFESSOR KNIGHT, ST. ANDREWS. 
ArtTHUR H. Mackmurpo. 
GEORGE MACMILLAN. 


ProFessor F. Max MULLER. 


LEE ALERT I EINE iS Ns Tt 
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ProFessoR NicHOL, GLasGow. 


} 


Proressor Cu. Exttiot Norton, | 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
C. Kecan Paut. 

R. A. Potts. 
Miss QUILLINAN. 
> 


Rev. H. D. RAwNSsLEY. 


ErNEsT Ruys. 


| 


HERBERT Rix. 

W. M. Rossettt. 
WitiraM Bett Scott. 
Rev. CuTHBert SouTHEY. 
Joun AppincTton Symonps. 
Rev. Epwarp THRINc. 
AUBREY DE VERE, 

Mrs. Kemp WELsH. 


Tuomas Woo ner, R.A. 


All communications may be addressed to :— 


THE SECRETARY OF THE CENTURY GUILD, 


28, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. ; 


or to the Rev. H. D. Rawnstey, Crosthwaite Vicarage, 


or to ARTHUR Gatton, Esq., 


Keswick ; 


New College, Oxford. 














Fr. SHievos 


PRISCILLA AND AQUILA 











LINES WRITTEN ON THE WALLS OF 
HARLECH CASTLE. 


Gop! We are but the remnant of those men 
That thus with might 
Fenced them the secret of their being, when, 


As now, ‘twas night. 


Though we have lost their aim of life, nor need 
This rock of hands, 
’Tis theirs,—our bonds of man to man, our creed, 


Our laws, our lands ; 


Theirs, but without the saving spirit, theirs 
Without their love, 

Through greed laid heavy on this time, that bears 
The pain thereof. 


Show us again thy purpose from afar 
Starred in the inane ; 
We have no end, nor reason why we are, 


But lust and gain. 


Herbert P. Horne. 














ARTHUR BURGESS. 


DO not know how many years ago, but sadly many, 
came among the morning letters to Denmark Hill, 


one containing a richly wrought dark woodcut,—of—I 





could not make out exactly what,—and don’t remember 
now what it turned out to be,—but it was by a fine workman’s 
attentive mind and hand, that much was certain; and with it was a 
little note, to this effect, in words, if not these following, at least as 
modest and simple. “I can cut wood like this, and am overworked, 


and cannot make my living,—can you help me? 





Arthur Burgess.” 

I answered by return post, asking him to come and see me. 

The grave face, honest but reserved, distressed but unconquer- 
able, vivid yet hopeless, with the high-full-forward but strainedly 
narrow forehead, impressed me as much as a face ever did, but 
extremely embarrassed me inexplicable as the woodcut ; but certainly 
full of good in its vague way. After some talk, I found that though 
he had original faculty, it had no special direction, nor any yet well 
struck root ; he had been variously bound, embittered, and wounded 
in the ugly prison-house of London labour—done with all the strength 
of nerve in him, and with no help from his own heart or anyone else’s. 
I saw the first things he needed were rest, and a little sympathy and 
field for his manual skill. It chanced that I was much set on botanical 
work at the time; so I asked him to come up in the forenoons, and 
make drawings from my old fashioned botanical books, or from real 


flowers, such as he would have pleasure in engraving, for Proserpina. 
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And soon we got into a quiet and prosperous way of work together : 
but there was always reserve on his side—always puzzlement on mine. 
I did not like enslaving him to botanical woodcut, nor was I myself 
so set on floral study as to make it a sure line of life for him. Other 
chances and fancies interfered, dolorously, with the peace of those 
summers, between 1860 and 1870,—they were, when I had finished 
Modern Painters, and saw it was not of the least use: while the 
reception of the more serious thought I had given to Munera Pulveris 
angered and paralysed me—so that I had no good spirit to guide my 
poor friend with: in 1867, the first warning mischief to my own health 
showed itself ; giddiness and mistiness of head and eyes, which stopped 
alike my drawing and thinking to any good purpose. I went down 
into Cumberland and walked and rowed till I was well again, but 


don’t know what poor Burgess did, except that—so far as I know—he 


would not have fallen into extreme distress without telling me. In 


1869, after much vacillation and loss of impetus, I went to Verona 
to study the Scala tombs, and took Arthur with me. Partly by his 
own good instincts and power, partly—I am vain enough to. think, 
under my teaching, he had become by that time, such a draughtsman 
in black and white as I never knew the match of, with gifts of 
mechanical ingenuity and mathematical intelligence in the highest 
degree precious to me. If he had been quite happy in his work—and 
I quite resolute in mine ; and we had settled ourselves to do Verona— 
Padua—Parma—together—there had been good news of us—there 
and elsewhere. 

‘“‘ Dis aliter ?”—by no means; “ Daemonibus aliter”—I should 
once have said; but my dear friend Henry Willett declares there is 
no Devil,—and I am myself of the same mind so far at least as to be 


angry with myself instead of Him :—and sorry, only for the want of 
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Vision in my own mind, not in the least reproaching the Vision of 
Fate. Arthur did everything I wanted of him at Verona in 
perfectness. He drew the mouldings of the Scala Tombs as never 
architecture had been drawn before—he collated and corrected my 
measurements; he climbed where I could not, and at last made a 
model in clay of every separate stone in the Castelbarco Tomb, 
showing that without any cement the whole fabric stood on its four 
pillars with entire security,—the iron binding bars above the capitals 
being needful only as security against vibration. But all this he did 
without joy, with beautiful fidelity and pride in doing well, but not 
seeing what the work might come to, or perhaps too wisely foreseeing 
that it could come to nothing. At last—on an excursion to Venice 
—his small room opening on a stagnant canal, he fell into a fit of 
delirious fever, through which my servant, Frederick Crawley, nursed 
him bravely ; and brought him back to me, but then glad to be sent 
home. For the rest, I had received at Verona the offer of the Slade 
Professorship—and foolishly accepted it. My simple duty at that 
time was to have stayed with my widowed mother at Denmark Hill, 
doing whatever my hand found to do there. Mixed vanity—hope 
of wider usefulness and, partly her pleasure in my being at Oxford 
again, took me away from her, and from myself. 

Mr. Burgess came down sometimes to Oxford to help me in 
diagram and other drawing, and formed his own circle of friends 
there ;—I am thankful to associate with the expression of my own 
imperfect, blind, and unserviceable affection, that of the deeper feeling 
of one who cared for him to the end. 


“T remember well the first time that I met Arthur Burgess, one 


evening at a man’s rooms in Queen’s. He asked me to breakfast 


with him, I think it was the next morning, at the Roebuck. I not 
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only breakfasted with him; we spent the whole day together; we 
went out for a long walk, talking of Art, of Religion, of all manner 
of things. Immediately and immensely I was attracted by him, 
attracted by his width of view, his serious feeling, his quick humour, 
which was abounding, attracted perhaps above all by his generous 
acceptance of me: but I little guessed that on that day had begun 
one of the most valuable, and the closest, and the dearest friendships, 
that I shall ever know. 

“ After I had left Oxford we came gradually to see one another 
very often : as the years went by our intimate relationship increased. 
We entered into one another's lives, if I may so say, absolutely. ‘There 
was not a care, an expectation, a work, an interest of any kind of 
importance, which we did not share. We trusted one another so 
thoroughly, that I am sure there was nothing about myself that I 
cared to hide from him ; and I believe that there was little about him, 
that he hid from me. And therefore, when I am speaking of him, now 
that he is gone, I feel that I am speaking from as sure a knowledge 
as ever one man can have of another. I do not wish, as he would 


not have wished me, to write a panegyric over him. He had great 


weaknesses, and great faults: he had powers so rare, and virtues so 


fine, that I am afraid it would sound merely exaggeration, if I said 
all the good that I knew of him. But some of the good I must say 
out. No man, I believe, ever breathed, whose spiritual and moral 
instincts were more delicate ; whose devotion to his friends was more 
thorough and chivalrous; who more readily and on every occasion 
held his keen intelligence patiently and unreservedly at their service. 
He did foolish things, and, it may be, unworthy things : why should 
I hesitate to say what nobody was so ready to acknowledge as he 


was himself? But I will say this also without fear and without any 
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reservation, that he was simply incapable of doing anything which had 
in it one grain of meanness. I have known him suffer the loss of a 
friendship, which was very dear to him, and endanger another, rather 
than break a promise of silence, which certainly under the circum- 
stances most men of honour would have held him justified in breaking. 
His health for many years was bad, his circumstances were unavoid- 
ably hard, he was cursed or blessed, as you like to call it, with a 
self-torturing spirit of extreme subtlety, which probably no circum- 
stances in the world could have saved him from the pains and 
dangers of. Yet, whenever a thing seemed to him a real duty, he 
carried it through and through. The pains he was ready to take 
over any work or any service were immense. No one ever went to 
him in trouble or for advice, but he gave them generously and 
cheerfully all that it was in his power to give them. Yet there was 
about him no suspicion of patronizing ; and of the innumerable acts 
of kindness small and great, which so many of us have received from 
him, no one would ever hear mention or hint from his own lips. I 
know that all this, that I am saying about my friend, is simply true. 
I loved him too dearly, and honoured him too highly, to care now 
about denying his faults, or about speaking of his splendid qualities 
with unbalanced emotion.” 

During the years when I was lecturing, or arranging the examples 
in my school, Mr. Burgess was engaged at fixed salary; executing 
either the woodcuts necessary to illustrate my lectures, or drawings 
to take permanent place in the school examples. So far as I was 
able to continue Proserpina, the woodcuts were always executed by 
him: and indeed I was wholly dependent on his assistance for the 


effectual illustrations of my most useful books. Especially those in 


Ariadne Florentina and Aratra Pentelici are unequalled, whether in 
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precision of facsimile, or the legitimate use of the various methods of 
wood engraving according to his own judgment. He never put 
name or initial to his work, trusting to my occasional acknowledgment 
of the relations between us,—heaven knows—not given grudgingly, 
but carelessly and insufficiently, as in the stray note at p. 72 of 
Ariadne—or sometimes with mere commendation of the engraving— 
as at p. 78 of Aratra, without giving his name. 

At that time I had entire confidence in my own power, and hope 
in his progressive skill—and expected that we should both of us go 
on together, doing better and better, or else that he would take up 
some line of separate work which would give him position indepen- 
dently of any praise of mine. 

Failing myself in all that I attempted to do at Oxford I went into 
far away work, historical and other, at Assisi and in Venice, which 
certainly not in pride, but in the habit fixed in me from childhood of 
thinking out whatever | cared for silently, partly also now in states 
of sadness which I did not choose to show, or express was all done 
without companions; poor Arthur suffering more than I knew, 
(though I ought to have known) in being thus neglected. The year 
78 brought us together again once more ;—he was several times at 
Brantwood : the last happy walk we had together was to the top of 
the crags of the south west side of the village of Coniston. He was 
again in London after that and found there and possessed himself of 
some of Blake’s larger drawings—known to me many and many a 
year before. George Richmond had shown them to me—with others 
—I suppose about 1840,—original studies for the illustrations to 
Young’s Night Thoughts—and some connected with the more terrific 
subjects etched for the Book of Job. I bought the whole series of 


them at once ;—carried it home triumphantly—and made myself 
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unhappy over it—and George Richmond again delivered me from 
thraldom of their possession. 

They were the larger and more terrific of these which poor 
Arthur had now again fallen in with—especially the Nebuchadnezzar 
—and a wonderful witch with attendant owls and grandly hovering 
birds of night unknown to ornithology. 

No one at the time was, so far as I know, aware of the symptoms 
of illness which had been haunting me for some days before, and I 
only verify their dates by diary entries,—imaginative, then beyond 


my wont, and proving that before the Blake drawings came, my 


thoughts were all wandering in their sorrowful direction,—with 
mingled corruscations of opposing fancy, too bright to last. As I 


have no intention of carrying Praeterita beyond the year ’75,—up to 


which time none of my powers, so far as I can judge, were anywise 
morbid, I may say here, in respecting the modes of overstrain which 
affected alike Arthur Burgess and myself in our later days that our 
real work, and habits of consistent thought—were never the worse 
for them : that we always recognized dream for dream, and truth for 
truth :—that Arthur's hand was as sure with the burin after his illness 
at Verona as in the perfect woodcuts of which examples are given 
with this paper; and that whatever visions came to me of other 
worlds higher or lower than this, I remained convinced that in all of 
them, two and two made four. Howbeit we never saw each other 
again, though Arthur was for some time employed for me at Rouen, 
in directing the photography for which I had obtained permission to 
erect scaffolding before the north gate of the west front of the 
cathedral : and in spite of my own repeated illnesses, I still hoped 
with his help, to carry out the design of “Our Fathers have told us.” 
But very certainly—any farther effort in that direction is now 
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impossible to me: the more that I perceive the new generation risen 
round us cares nothing about what its Fathers either did or said. In 
writing so much as this implies of my own epitaph with my friend’s, 
I am thankful to say securely for both of us, that we did what we 
could thoroughly, and that all we did together will remain trustworthy 
and useful—uncontradicted, and unbettered, till it is forgotten. 
J. Ruskin. 
Brantwood, 28th Feb, 1887. 
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“THE THOUGHTS” OF MARCUS 
AURELIUS. 


The gentlest soul that ever ruled mankind 
Reveals himself in this immortal book ; 
O’er life’s wild sea his lonely way he took, 


A haven of repose and peace to find. 


If thou wouldst follow him then rule thy mind, 


Opinion curb, and inwards turn thy look : 
No earthly trouble his firm soul e’er shook, 


And to men’s meanness he was deaf and blind. 


“ Content comes not from palaces or gold,” 
He said, ‘‘ and royal state will soothe no tear ; 


Live inwardly, or thou canst not be free.” 


The storm of life still rages as of old, 
But through its tumult his grave voice we hear 
Calming the billows of the bitter sea. 


ARTHUR GALTON. 








ARBITRARY CONDITIONS OF ART. 


“Let them make me a sanctuary; that I may dwell among them. According to 
all that I shew thee, after the pattern of the tabernacle and the pattern of all the 
instruments thereof, even so shall ye make it.” 


HIS was the message that came to the first artist of 
antiquity, to him who “ was filled with the spirit of 
God, in wisdom, and in understanding, and in know- 


ledge, and in all manner of workmanship, to devise 





cunning works.” This, too, is the message which comes to each 
true artist of to-day. 

Now, whatever else these words may imply, they at least do carry 
an injunction, enjoining the artist to execute each work with more 
than a common care, and with an intentional regard to some 
inspiring purpose. ‘“ Look that thou make them after their pattern 
which was shewed thee in the mount.” Here, at least, Art is con- 
sidered so important, that some arbitrary guidance is authoritatively 
stated to be necessary. The artist is not left free to follow any 
pattern —any pattern shown him; whether by the Schoolbred, 
whether by the Agnew, whether by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
or by the Academy of his day ; but ¢/ezr pattern, their authoritative 
pattern must he follow which is showed him by Nature, that supreme 
arbiter of all life’s effort. Nor is the pattern his by any peculiar 
privilege ; he has only to rise high enough above commonplace con- 
siderations by the scala celé of Art itself; high enough above the low 


level of the golden calf worship, and the gift is his, And of the 
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necessity for this pattern—this singleness and seriousness of purpose 
that must condition all the Arts, every age, by word and by work, has 
borne witness. Its importance, then, we dare not doubt, nor should 
that man hesitate to consider himself as its guardian who is sensible 
of the value of Art—sensible of the inestimable value of the works of 
men such as Webb, Watts, and Madox Brown ; sensible of the utter 
worthlessness, as Art, of those works that have never cost their authors 
a pain, or that have never led us into companionship of large sym- 
pathies—works such as the cheaply-painted landscape that passes for 
a picture, and the cheaply-built villa that passes for architecture. 
Yet, while aware that the value of Art depends, not upon Art’s being 
what a Sévres vase is to a wine goblet, but rather upon its being 
what the goblet, with its graven poetry and full draught of wine is to 
the mouth and mind of the user: while aware that its value depends, 
not upon its being an effeminate adjunct of life, but rather upon 
its usefulness in being a tributary to swell that stream of ideal 
tendencies which actuates life. This, its chief motive, the most thought- 
ful of us is liable at times to lose sight of. And when, in London, at 
this moment, we look about us; when we see artists working without 
guidance, and designing after no authoritative pattern; when we see 
Art made the merchandise of Bond Street, the excuse for a lounge at 


the Academy, and claiming no more respect than that which attaches 


to those familiar subjects that are discussed at afternoon tea ; when 


we see Art the plaything of indulgence, so effete in influence, and so 
vague in aim, we cannot doubt the cause. We must have slacked 
the reins of purpose, we must have fallen away from that which is a 
chief factor in Art’s creation, and a chief cause of Art’s influence. 
Here, then, let us recall to mind this fundamental principle, that we 


may give to the Arts that great intention which they have had in the 
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past ; and which they again must have, if in the future they are to be 
directly related to the most lasting interests of life. 

Art is fundamentally an external symbol or manner of life. It is 
character dealing with the uses and with the hopes of life. And to 
have the power of artistic creation is to have the power of supplying 
life with symbols—those great and graceful things, which, active in 
sensuous form, initiate and direct the aspirations, and so make for the 
more perfect patterning of life. Whether then we speak of this need 
of imaginative interest as involving an arbitrary pattern in the con- 
duct of life, or as involving an arbitrary pattern in the conception of 
Art, matters not, though we speak of it here as a principle of Art. 

Look back for a moment, and see what this has been in the past. 
Look back into time and review those ages in which the artistic 
nature of man produced its Scopas, its Brunnelleschi, and its William 
of Wickham, and what do we see? We behold times in which the 
artist seemed to find the true spirit of his pattern in making Art a 
minister of his daily life; the beauty of his table and the glory of his 
altar. To him, Art was not chiefly the rounding of the earthen rim 
that man might drink more thankfully of the cup of life, but rather 
its symbolic endowment for the sake of imaginative interest. Never 
in those days was Art regarded as some ornate edging of life's 
vesture, to have or to miss, as chance might decree, or as the purse 
might indulge. Rather was it, that in dignified alliance with objects 
of perpetual service, Art entered every home, gracing each agency of 
life, and giving to every kind of life its necessary set of symbols. 
And why was this? Why was Art nowhere a stranger, nowhere an 
idol? First, because he only was an artist who felt the need of 


symbols ; secondly, because the artist thought not to supply the world 


with Art, but sought to fashion for himself a new world of imagery. 
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Therefore it was, directly this symbolic function of Art went, directly 
this went which was the secret of its power and of its success, Art 
went away, and no skill—no Meissonier’s hand could keep it. 

In those days, then, Art was in act and in intention neither less 
nor more than the ordering, so to speak, of the water-way ; the choice 
completion of the well-head ; a choice completion which has always 
been the outcome of a common effort to heighten use to an all-wide 
joy, so that everything which the eye might see, or the hand might 
handle, within the tabernacle of man’s existence, while adequately 
meeting his creature requirements, might arouse his reason, his taste, 
and his sentiment. 

The choice completion of things necessary : this is the function 
of the decorative Arts,’ those Arts that, beginning in the endowment 
of the platter with simple imagery, find their end in the glorification 
of the temple walls. ‘“ Look that thou make them after their pattern 
shewed thee in the mount.” How then shall we follow this pattern 
in architecture? If we answer this, we answer for all the Arts ; for this 
Art comprehends all others, inasmuch as it is architecture that builds 


up the inner formal world in which all actual imagery lives, and which 


all imagery makes interesting ; a world as self-contained and as fully 


informed by the Creative Genius as that outer world wherein Nature 
reigns; one also to be as much reverenced, since it is the joint 
creation of all peoples and of all ages; the soul treasury of all 
remaining from the inner life of the human past. For our purpose, 
however, we will take it part by part, dismissing architecture proper 
by saying it should be the Scholarship of Construction informed with 
character and with purpose: or to use our old definition, the choice 


completion of skilful building. If we understand this, it is sufficient 


' That is, those arts that appeal to the imagination through the eye. 
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for its service and for its symbolism. For that music of proportion 
which comes from the delicate adjustment of space to space in 
window and wall is one of the grandest elements of Beauty, and it is 
the highest compliment the artist can pay to their necessity that he 
makes them lovely in their mere disposition and measure. But in 
the sculptured or pictorial ornament of these features, this is the 
authoritative pattern after which the artist must work, would he be 
guided, and would he have his Art adequate in interest. In order, 
the requisites are these :— 

I, His ornament should be a finish of finished construction. 

II. It should make a direct appeal to the sense. 

III. It should be interesting and appropriate in symbolism. 
Thus, the first is a test of the simplicity of an ornament’s application ; 
the second is a test of its power in sensuous effect; the third is a test 
of its subjective force. 

By saying that it should be a finish of finished construction, it is 
meant that the ornament should be not the embellishment of ill- 
bound books, but the gracing of exquisite workmanship. This 
implies that it should claim for itself no necessity of structure, so that 
were the ornament omitted the construction would suffer no change. 
Now to allow but the slightest departure from this frank simplicity 
of application, or technical rightness, is inevitably to doom the artistic 
result of any work, as may be seen in the case of turrets, gables, and 
other features built up solely for picturesque effect in our suburban 
villas. To confine this condition within a more restricted limit, as 
some have tried to do, is unnecessary for the architect, since that 
‘sentiment exquis de la service,” so strong in the artist, will safely 
guide in matters of detail, making it impossible for him to exceed the 


limits of artistic propriety. Now the best example of this simple 
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application of ornament, is to be found in the decoration of structural 
points chosen for that purpose by the early Gothic builders, and in 
the directness of treatment employed by the metal workers and 
furniture workers of the fifteenth century. By saying that ornament 
should directly appeal to the sense, is meant that the general aspect 
of ornament should before all else be decorative and full of ¢aste. 
And since the decorative aspect depends largely on a certain inevi- 
tableness of disposition in the parts, as in the case of musical 
intervals, the ornament should have movement, and this movement 
should be rhythmic. Only by insistence on this “ tastefulness” or 
“sympathy” of arrangement in his ornament, by means of symmetry 
or by means of repetition that is, can the artist hope to be successful 
in exciting the sensuous nature to the degree required of Art. And 
in evidence of this decorative quality, we may study the Attic vases, 
the ornaments of Byzantine buildings, the carpets and the cretonnes 
of William Morris. 

With regard to the subject of the ornament—first of all, this should 
be interesting in its symbolic treatment ; that is, its symbolism must 
suggest and point to current ideas as in the most noted pictures of S. 
Palmer, G. F. Watts, and in the designs of F. Shields; secondly, the 


symbolism should be appropriate, that is, the imagery and temper of 


the ornament should harmonize with the building’s rank, be it 


monumental in national importance, or be it of only homely service. 
For it cannot be considered appropriate to allow ina building devoted 
to public affairs, such as the War Office, that picturesque play, symbolic 
of a humour only legitimate in a private house. Nor again, can it be 
considered appropriate, to allow that gravity proper in ornament about 
a Court of Justice, to control the temper of ornament placed for the 


delight of the eye on entering a play-house. Of this fitness of 
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ornament no better examples do we know than the Sculptures of the 
Parthenon; the Italian altar-pieces, and the mosaics of Burne Jones. 
But how little effort is made to-day in street architecture to preserve 
this fitness of things may be seen in the repetition after repetition 
of the Acanthus, Mask, Mermaid, Cherub, or other hackneyed and 
long since ineloquent imagery, carved alike on Bank, School House, 
Music Hall, Mansion, Salvation Hall and Beer House; such is the 
vulgar inconsiderateness to be attributed to those who hand over 
the sculpture of buildings to the trader in carved ornaments. But 
our deficiencies do not end here. 

When we think of Sculpture and Painting in their present condition 
we feel that these have perhaps fallen farthest from their old estate ; 
for they have ignored their ancestry and have lent themselves to 
unworthy ends. Both Sculptor and Painter have lost sight of that 
monumental character of Art which is the soul of its traditional life. 
They look at their work not as the monument of an imagination 
dedicated to the religious agencies of life and appealing to the deep- 
lying sentiments common to the Artizan and to the Duke, but as the 
fashioning of a false bait with which to tempt the “successful man ;” 
as the toy of another's idleness, or as the idol of his own ungifted 
industry, so that of the art of each it may be said, Declinat cursus 
aurumque volubile tollit. To such men, Art is not indeed possible, 
for they have no very intimate touch with the larger issues of life, and 
thus, missing life’s mysteries and careless of life’s aspirations, they 
need none of life’s symbols, saying with the man whose eye is ever on 
his own navel, “ They care not for any art which is not the likeness of 
what their own eyes see.” Did all artists, then, hold undivided 
alliance with architecture in order to maintain their priestly function, 


neither the Sculptor of Lap Dogs nor the Painter of Kittens would 
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find any place allowed him in the world of Art. Nor is that too 
narrow a view which regards the sculptor’s aim as one that seeks to 
make the niche of the architectural fagade, its frieze, its pediment, 
and its pedestals alive with sculptured imagery. It is a field 
unlimited in its extent and in its claim for dignity of purpose, second 
to no other, as is amply proven by the pediments of the Greeks, the 
Baths of the Romans, and the Porches of the French Cathedrals. In 
domestic architecture, as it is under the present nomadic condition of 
life, this subordination of the pictures and sculptures to the architecture 
of our rooms may still be the dominant principle. These pictures, 
however diverse, may without detriment to themselves be made 
subject to order. They may be gathered into balanced groups or be 
brought into a frieze-like order, in each case giving a severity of 
arrangement enhancing the aspect of the room and securing its 
repose. By mere arrangement of this kind an architectural effect’ 
may be obtained, where there is no architectural treatment beyond a 
skirting and a cornice. And further, even where objects are con- 
stantly being changed, and where this change is always rendered 
possible, the arrangement should be so defined, that the place or 
setting of each picture and bust may to all appearances be final. For 
neither the isolated statue nor the isolated picture, unassociated with 
any considered arrangement of surroundings, can look well, since 
neither has that “setting” which each work of Art demands—that 
appropriateness of setting which determines the mind’s attitude, and 


compels in our approach towards it a respectful dignity.’ 


1 The natural love of this architectural treatment is emphasized in the common 
arrangement of a kitchen dresser. 

* Among the most artistic people—the Japanese—there are no independent arts, 
no isolated sculpture or painting; yet all is sculpture and painting, their every touch 
of beauty is symbolic: every touch, the grace of some service. 
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As to engraving and etching, each of these arts has a fair field in 
the illustration of literature. They are not sufficiently decorative in 
themselves, nor can they carry a dignity of treatment sufficient to 
make them serviceable allies of architecture, as was always under- 
stood by such men as Holbein, Durer, and Blake. The place for 
engraving and etching is in the portfolio or cabinet, and posterity 
will laugh at our attempt to decorate walls with the Liber Studiorum, 
or with the Méryon etching. Though not parts of architectural 
ornament however, these arts must yet follow the same pattern, and 
what has been said of Sculpture and of Painting, may with equal truth 
be said of Metal work, of Pottery, of Embroidery, and of Penmanship. 
For these arts like their kindred arts, when they reach excellence, 
attain to excellence chiefly because each piece is identified by the 
designer with some need of service or some need of symbol. This 
means that each is fashioned after an arbitrary pattern; and only by 
virtue of such great intention is the art made sister of Architecture 
and honoured in fellowship with the Fine Arts. 

By thus thinking of the arts in their family relationship, we shall 
the more regard their total effect. We shall restrain this one now too 
dominant, we shall lead that to bolder pronouncement for the whole 
effect’s sake, and so shall we avoid that dread equality of interest, 
which each object in our house, from the coal scuttle to the restless 
over-mantel strives to claim and which after all its teazing, we 
find makes only the monotonous dearth of interest more apparent. 

The conclusion then that we come to is this; that he alone can 
be considered an artist whose’ work is, in the make of it technically 
right; in the manner of it sensuously beautiful; in the subject of it 
symbolically interesting : and they alone have the artistic gift, who 
have also the sense of a guiding principle which makes Art a necessity 
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of their life’s order, and a poem of their heart’s pleasure. A sense 
which will show its vigour by avoiding any expenditure of the imagi- 
tive faculty either on objects of no service, or on services of no 
object, and further, by curbing that undirected indulgence which 
would crowd our surroundings with lumber unredeemed either by 
fancy or by purpose. And this sense he will most respect, who most 
respects the dignity of life and at the same time seeks to preserve 
the nobility of its symbols, by ordering his tabernacle and all the 
instruments thereof after the pattern shown him in the mount. of 
Life’s Sinai! 


ArtHurR H: Mackmurpo. 
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SPRING. 


Welcome, Spring, too long delayed, 


Kindest, most reluctant maid. 


Sweetest of younger sisters, simplest one 


Of the bare-bosomed chorus of the year. 


Now the latest beech tree leaf 

Hath fallen, the crocus sends his spear 
Up through the earth, a little span 
Each day increasing to the sheaf. 

The housewife sings the damsel’s song 
The old man whistles like the boy, 
Aches no more his limbs annoy 


He steps out like a sower strong. 


Sweetest of younger sisters, odorous-tressed, 


Forcefully wooed by sharp-hoofed breezes, Spring ! 


Thy advent knows each living thing, 
Thy poet is the re-born heart impressed 
With love’s light touch of wondrous flame, 


That sense and soul revive the same. 


Summer, with her proud silence and her haze 


Of heat, her gracious shadows and her maze 


Dropping asleep beneath the cloudless hills, 





Of leaves and undergrowths, and rills 
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SPRING. 


Hath no such kindly wing 
As thou, bird-hatching Spring. 


Autumn, with all her boisterous mirth 
Shaking the red-ripe fruit upon the earth, 
Shedding the rose-leaves, each eve shedding too 


From saddening clouds and stars great drops of dew, 


Hath not the prophet-tongue 

Like thine, thou ever young, 

Young as a child, than bride more fair, 
Innocent of a blush, and strong 


As a lion in a poet’s song. 


May I then near thee venture, in thy hair 


To place this pink-edged daisy, Sweet ? 


Alas, ’tis mortal even there, 

A mortal, saintly Margarite. 

The heedless sheep goes browsing on, 

The daisy from the grass is gone. 

Matron Summer is coming here 

To crown the still-inconstant year. 

But ere thou fliest, blue eyed Spring, 
It suits us well to bring 

Bound by this withy of poesy 


An offering of thine own flowers to thee. 


Wituram BELL Scott. 













ANCIENT LEGENDS OF IRELAND. 
BY LADY WILDE. 


; | HE Pall Mall Gazette, some little time ago, described 

Al its contemporary, The Tadlet, as a window through 
A which Englishmen could look, with much advantage 
to themselves, on to the world of Catholic Europe. 
This statement, no doubt, is perfectly true as far as it goes, though 
it might be urged that Zhe TZad/et is not quite the best guide for one 
who seeks to examine the Catholic Church in an enlightened way ; 
and that, in these days of ours, a purely clerical paper gives only a 
warped, a one-sided view of the great world of Europe. If these 
qualifications are allowed me, then I would cordially agree, with The 
Pall Mall Gazette, in thinking that Zhe Tadlet is wholesome and 
profitable reading for the average Englishman, who too seldom looks 
through any window which gives him a satisfactory view of the 
world beyond the English Channel and the Irish Sea. 

But in these delightful volumes, Lady Wilde has given her 
fellow-countrymen, if she will allow us so to describe ourselves, a 
window through which we can look quite out of our prosaic life, into 
a world of fancy and romance. It is a world with all the youthful 
freshness and charm of the earliest ages of historical man. These 
ancient legends of Ireland might be described as :— 


Charm’d magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
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Lady Wilde takes her readers into fairy land; not into the 
unreal fairy land of nursery tales, but into a veritable world in which 
human people live, and move, and have their being, and surround 
themselves with exquisite fancies of the unseen universe beyond the 
narrow limits of mortal ken. 

M. Renan, in his Poésce des Races Celtiques, speaks of those gifted 
races imagining that /a nature enticre est enchantée et féconde ; and in 
these legends we find how true this is. Nothing, perhaps, can reveal 
a nation more truly than its imaginations about the unseen; and if 
this be so, it is a most profitable occupation for us to look through 
Lady Wilde's charm’d magic casements at the Irish, as these legends 
of theirs display them to us. They will do us far more good, and 
tell us a great deal more about Ireland, than the articles in the Tory 
Papers, or than the chilling speeches of the Unionists. 

In these legends we are taken back to the earliest traditions 
which have been handed down in the human family, and we find 
them as they exist among the people who, of all the western nations, 
are the most unchanged. There is one quality in these ancient 
myths which cannot fail to strike an observant reader, and that is 
their profound melancholy, their yearning pathos. We often hear it 
asserted that pathos and melancholy are the wicked acquirements of 
our own century; indeed, in a recent book of curious art-criticisms, 
which had a title still more curious, it was stated of one of the 
greatest of living English artists, “ that the underlying sadness of his 
work has no parallel in that of ancient times.” I suppose the second 
that in the sentence refers to sadmess, and the writer means to tell us 
that this sadness is less known to ancient art than it is to our own. 


There were many verdicts in the book to which I could hardly assent, 


many comparisons which seemed, to me, to illustrate the difference 
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between the refined Celtic spirit and the gross Germanic nature ; but 
there was hardly a statement from which I dissented more completely 
than this one about pathos. I thought of Virgil's /acrime rerum ; 
the sense of tears in mortal things, as it has been finely rendered by a 
living poet, whom the author of Sextentie Artis mangles and mis- 
quotes. And then, in these ancient legends of the Irish race, I find 
the sense of tears in mortal things as evident in the oldest traditions 
which we possess: traditions so ancient that, in comparison with 
their age, the writings of Virgil are modern. With this brief preface, 
and this mild protest, I turn to Lady Wilde’s volumes. 

I propose to deal with three kinds of stories: stories of fairies, 
stories about poets, and stories about animals. The stories of fairies 
tell us most about the Irish nature ; for instance, Lady Wilde insists, 
more than once, upon the connection between fairy melodies and Irish 
music. “It is remarkable,” she says, “that the Irish national airs— 
plaintive, beautiful, and unutterably pathetic—should so perfectly 
express the spirit of the Céol-Sidhe (the fairy music), as it haunts 
the fancy of the people and mingles with all their traditions of the 
spirit world. Wild and capricious as the fairy nature, these delicate 
harmonies, with their mystic, mournful rhythm, seem to touch the 
deepest chords of feeling, or to fill the sunshine with laughter, 
according to the mood of the players; but, above all things, Irish 
music is the utterance of a Divine sorrow ; not stormy or passionate, 
but like that of an exiled spirit, yearning and wistful, vague and 
unresting ; ever seeking the unattainable, ever shadowed, as it were, 
with memories of some lost good, or some dim forebodings of a 
coming fate—emotions that seem to find their truest expression in 
the sweet, sad, lingering wail of the pathetic minor in a genuine Irish 
air.” Emotions, too, which find their utterance in Shelley; of whom 
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this paragraph might be a criticism. And again, “On May Eve the 
fairy music is heard on all the hills, and many beautiful tunes have 
been caught up in this way by the people and the native musicians.” 

Besides the connection between the Irish airs and the fairy 
music, we find a close affinity between the Irish people and the 
fairies themselves. “ The fairies,” says Lady Wilde once more, 
“ with their free, joyous temperament and love of beauty and luxury, 
hold in great contempt the minor virtues of thrift and economy. 
And, above all things, abhor the close, hard, niggardly nature that 
spends grudgingly and never gives freely. Indeed, they seem to 
hold it as their peculiar mission to punish such people.” “Earth, 
lake, and hill are peopled by these fantastic, beautiful gods of earth ; 
the wilful, capricious child spirits of the world.” ‘ The children of 
the Sidhe and a mortal mother are always clever and beautiful, 
and specially excel in music and dancing. They are, however, 
passionate and wilful, and have strange, moody fits, when they desire 
solitude above all things, and seem to hold converse with unseen 
spiritual beings.” This last definition, which might almost serve 
for a description of the poetic nature, leads us on to what Lady 
Wilde tells us about the poets in Celtic antiquity. ‘“ Poets havea 


, 


knowledge of mysteries above all other men.” “ The spirit of life 
was supposed to be the inspirer of poet and singer ;’ and “ music 
and poetry are fairy gifts, and the possessors of them show kinship 
to the spirit race—therefore they are watched over by the spirit of 
life, which is prophecy and inspiration; and by the spirit of doom, 
which is the revealer of the secrets of death.” So highly were poets 
esteemed by this spiritual race that “the Poet ranked next to the 


Princes of the land,” he could dress in more gorgeous clothing than 


any people who were not royal, and he wore a mantle of birds’ 
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plumage. The power of the poets, too, was mysterious and awful ; 
they were lords over the secrets of life, through “the power of the 
Word.” We read of a chief who was killed by satires, and another 
poet said, “I will satirize the mice in a poem, and forthwith he 
chanted so bitter a satire against them that ten mice fell dead at once 
in his presence.” This poet was so delightfully particular that he 
refused to accept food from a boy, because his grandfather was chip- 
nailed ; and from a beautiful maiden, because her grandmother had 
once “ pointed out the way with her hand to some travelling lepers ; 
after that, said the Poet, How could I touch thy food?” It is no 
wonder that the unfortunate Prince, whose emissaries were scorned 
in this way, “prayed to God to be delivered from the earned men 
and women, a vexatious class.” We are told of a very wise Seer who 
‘never could be made to learn the English tongue, though he says 
it might be used with great effect to curse one’s enemies ;’ and who 
that reads Reviews and literary squabbles can deny the profound 
insight of the prophet ! 

The Irish have invested the animal world with the same air of 
mystery and spirituality which they attribute to Nature, to the 
unseen. “The peasants believe that the domestic animals know all 
about us, especially the dog and the cat. They listen to everything 
that is said; they watch the expression of the face, and can even 
read the thoughts. The Irish say it is not safe to ask a question of 
a dog, for he might answer, and should he do so the questioner will 
surely die.” The cat is regarded as singularly intelligent, but as 
slightly uncanny, too; a usual form of blessing is, “ God save all here 
except the cat.” Black cats “are endowed with reason, can under- 
stand conversation, and are quite able to talk if they considered it 


advisable and judicious to join in the conversation.” If your 
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domestic pet is the king of the cats, “if he is really the royal 
personage, he will immediately speak out and declare who he is ; 
and, perhaps, at the same time, tell you some very disagreeable truths 
about yourself, not at all pleasant to have discussed by the house 
cat.” Here is an inimitable touch, about cat nature, and human 
nature, too. A certain cat was watching his mistress at her em- 
broidery, and fell into a reverie : “ the condition of human creatures is 
frightful ; their minds are ever given to sewing of canvas, playing 
with dolls, or some such silly employment ; their thoughts are not 
turned to good works, such as providing suitable food for cats. 
What will become of them hereafter !” 

My space will not allow me to take more extracts from Lady 
Wilde’s charming book. The Irish regard animals, and the whole 
world of nature, as something enchanted, something on a level with 
man, and full of sympathy with him; at the same time they fill-the 
spiritual world with exquisite and graceful fairy forms and presences. 
As we read of these reflections of the Celtic nature, we realize, with 
M. Renan, that c’est l’extréme dauceur de maurs qui y respire: such 
exquisite and delicate fancies can only be produced by a delicate and 
exquisite people. It is for this reason that these Ancient Legends of 
Ireland are such profitable reading for us. We are all, possibly, too 
much inclined to think with Lord Tennyson, in his new Locksley 
Hall :— 


Celtic Demos rose a Demon, shriek’d and slaked the light with blood.” 


Those who may be tempted to judge the Irish harshly, to think 
unkindly of the Celtic nature, as Lord Tennyson thinks, should 


remember that we, and not the Celts, are responsible for the longest 


crime in history, and for all that has resulted from it. For my own 
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part, I wonder, not at Irish violence, but at the singular gentleness of 
disposition which the Irish exhibit, at the extreme moderation of their 
demands. Every vessel, says Epictetus, has two handles, by one of 
which it can be carried, and by the other it cannot; he means that 
every subject has its good, its profitable aspect. And surely we 
have all dwelt long enough on what we consider to be the bad 
aspect of the Irish ; let us, then, with gratitude, accept Lady Wilde’s 
good and charming aspect of them, and observe it to our lasting 
profit. Nothing, really, could profit us more than that the Irish 
should be free to develop their high gifts in their own way ; except 
that they should communicate a large share of them to us. We have 
gifts of our own, as a race, the long roll of our poets proclaims them ; 
but we should be all the better for a vast infusion of Celtism. This 
is the hour of the Celts in politics; they have us by the throat ; and 
may their grip never be loosened till they have forced us into the 
path of justice and lucidity. We are on the eve, not of a Celtic 
Renaissance, but of a Celtic Resurrection. The Celts’ immortal 
youth seems destined to vanquish even the despotism of facts. 
Perhaps the hour of the Celts is coming in Art, too ; it may be the 
function of their immortal youth, their eternal freshness, to electrify 
our too serious Germanic old age. He will be the most winning 
artist, especially will he be the most winning poet, who can learn 
how to fascinate our over-taught, thought-wearied generation with 
the young-eyed freshness, the entrancing rapture of Celtic Naturalism. 
Never was it more needful for all artists to remember that Ze who 
would win mankind must fascinate ut, he who would fascinate tt must 
be winning. A study of Lady Wilde's books, or indeed of any works 
which deal fairly with the Celts, brings out their fascination and 


winningness, their beautiful simplicity of nature. And these quali- 
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ties of fascination, charm, lightness, and direct simplicity are not the 
distinguishing notes of contemporary work in any sphere of English 
art. Our artists, and all of us who are not artists, should gaze long 


and earnestly into fairyland through Lady Wilde’s charm'’d magic 


casements. 


ARTHUR GALTON. 











FOR DAISY. 


Why are you fair ? Is it because we know 
Your beauty stays but for another hour ? 
Why are you sweet ? Is it because you show 
Even in the bud the blasting of the flow’r ? 
Is it that we, 
Already in the mind, 
Too surely see 
The thoughtless, ruthless hurry of the wind 
Scatter the petals of that perfect rose. 


Why are you sad ? Is it because our kisses, 
That were so sweet in kissing, now are past; 
But are not all things swift to pass as this is 
Which we desire to last ? 
Being too happy we may not abide 
Within the happiness that we possess, 
But needs are swept on by the ceaseless tide 
Of Life’s unwisdom, and of our distress ; 
As if to all this crowd of ecstasies 
The present close 
Were beauty faded, and deceivéd trust, 
Locks that no hands may braid, dull listless eyes, 


Eyes that have wept their lustre into dust,— 
Who knows ? 


ug Herzsert P. Horne. 
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No. IV. 


CAROLS FROM THE COAL-FIELDS: AND OTHER 
SONGS AND BALLADS. 
BY JOSEPH SKIPSEY. 


Or the many volumes of verse lately published, one of the few worthy of regard is that 
containing Mr. Skipsey’s collected poems. As yet he certainly has not gained the 
attention which he deserves ; for he is a true poet, and all true work, great or small, 
demands the most conscientious and discriminating study that we are able to give it. 
In the present instance we must be pre-eminently discriminating, for we cannot read a 
dozen pages of his book and not recall to mind what our most discriminating living 
critic said of Wordsworth :—“ Work altogether inferior, work quite uninspired, flat and 
dull, is produced by him with evident unconsciousness of its defects, and he presents it 
to us with the same faith and seriousness as his best work.” And not only quite 
uninspired, but quite lamentable work does Mr. Skipsey present to us with the same 
faith and seriousness as his best work. We read this poem and are delighted :— 


“ The wind comes from the west to-night ; 
So sweetly down the lane he bloweth 
Upon my lips, with pure delight, 
From head to foot my body gloweth. 


“* Where did the wind, the magic find 

To charm me thus? say, heart that knoweth / 
‘ Within a rose on which he blows 

Before upon thy lips he bloweth !’” 


And then, turning the leaf, we come upon this :— 


“* She snapt her fingers, on her heel, 
Her sweet boot-heel—” 


But perhaps not a little of this inequality comes from the way in which Mr. Skipsey is 
led, by influences the most opposite, into mere imitation. Blake, Rossetti, the present 
Anatomists of souls, and occasionally even Burns and his own Northumbrian Folk-Songs 
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have this empty influence over him. Every poet, and the greater he is the greater 
seems the necessity to him, must work his deliverance through whatever man he takes 
for his classic. Someone he must use for his deliverance, but as a guise of verity behind 
which to screen himself he must wof use him ; for a poet, above all men, must be true 
to himself ; not that I would suggest for a moment that Mr. Skipsey is knowingly untrue 
to himself ; but to be true to ourselves we must first fulfil the old command “ Nosce 
Teipsum ;” and this Mr. Skipsey has not perfectly fulfilled, else he would have seen that 
such deliverance as Blake could give him was not to be found in the Songs of Inno- 
cence. If we turn to the biographical notice of him at the end of the book, we shall 
at once discover why he invariably fails in certain subjects, and succeeds only in 
certain others. Here we read “ Joseph Skipsey has passed the greater part of his life 
in coal-mines ; he comes of a mining race . . . . At seven years of age he was sent 
into the coal-pits at Percy Main, near North Shields. Young as he was, he had to 
work from twelve to sixteen hours in the day, generally in the pitch-dark ; and in the 
dreary winter months he only saw the blessed sun upon Sundays . . . But he hada brave 
heart . . . He taught himself to write, his paper being the trap-door, which it was his 
duty to open and shut as the waggons passed through, and his pen a bit of chalk.” 
Who would wish such a man to succeed in “‘ Psychic Poems,” or in “ Song Sequences,” 
or in “ Historical Ballads”? Had he perfectly fulfilled the old command it would 
have withheld him from:such attempts. But he has not perfectly fulfilled it. Hence 
it is that he often uses Blake, and Burns on occasion, as a guise of verity behind which 
to screen himself, or, in short, he is led merely to imitate them as in the poems called 
“My Merry Bird,” and “ Polly and Harry ;” and the result is an entire absence of 
style. And should we not expect this? for what is style but the setting free of whatever 
personality we may have by saying that which we desire to say in the simplest manner 
we are master of. This, and nothing more than this, produced the inimitable style of 
Burns and Blake. And so it is with Mr. Skipsey. When he is true to himself, how 
individual and delicate is his style. Take this of his :— 


THE DEWDROP. 


“ Ah, be not vain. In yon flower-bell, 
As rare a pearl, did I appear, 

As ever grew in ocean shell, 
To dangle at a Helen’s ear. 


“ So was I till a cruel blast 
Arose and swept me to the ground, 
When, in the jewel of the past, 
Earth but a drop of water found. 


M 
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Here is his “affinity” to Blake. Here, as in the poems, “ The Hartley Calamity,” 
“ Uncle Bob,” “Get up!” “ Alas!” he reveals his most precious talent, his profound 
sense of the pathetic mystery that fills all things in heaven and earth; what Blake 
sought to express in the figure :— 


“ Weeping o'er, 
I hear the Father of ancient men.” 


and Virgil in the line :— 
“ Sunt lacrymae rerum ; et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


It is his sense of the reality and seriousness of life, his lust of its joys and sorrows, 
in short, his sincerity that we shall chiefly value in his verse ; not a little possession to 
be lord over for like men, the art that has not this leaven must presently be known for 
a tinkling cymbal. 

If I have spoken of his faults, at greater length than I have spoken of his excellences, 
it is only because I have a large and sincere admiration of his finer pieces, and am 
fearful lest his inferior work should obscure the work of his more inspired moments. 
It is to be hoped that a further edition of his poems will shortly be needed, and that 
Mr. Skipsey will unhesitatingly regret not a little of the present volume. His technique 
is of the simplest, and his vocabulary limited, so that they would show best in a small 
compass. An unflinching hand and a sure judgment would have a book of few pages, 
but of significant value. And this is much to be desired, “ Quod si scandalizaverit te 
manus tua, abscinde illam: bonum est tibi debilem introire in vitam, quam duas manus 
habentem ire in gehennam, in ignem inextinguibilem.” 


HERBERT P. HORNE. 


No. V. 
OF THE DRAWING OF “PRISCILLA AND AQUILA.” 


“We praise Thee, O God: we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord.” This is “that 
undisturbéd song of pure content,” which Mr. Shields chose for interpretation in his 
cartoons for the adornment of the chapel at Eaton Hall. I say interpretation because 
the keenness of the vision, the fineness of the forms, and the beauty of the design, are 
all subordinated here to one intent and urgent purpose; for there is nothing avoided 
or lightly passed over in them that might fit their maker to be ‘‘a messenger” with us, 
‘‘an interpreter, one among a thousand.” 


This purpose of interpretation alone would 
be sufficient reason for a few words concerning the design given as a frontispiece to the 
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present number, inasmuch as it is reproduced from one of these cartoons. But there 
is a yet further reason, for since one theme runs through the entire series of windows 
and mosaics, this series is rightly to be thought of as one picture of many sections ; 
and therefore it is necessary to give, so far as words can, the entire subject of these 
designs, and more particularly to describe those inventions which immediately surround 
the cartoon in question. 

Briefly, the scheme is disposed thus. The subject of the song is given out in the 
six windows of the chancel, in this order. In the first window, Paradise: “ All the 
earth doth worship Thee, the Father everlasting.” In the second, The Nativity: 
“When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man.” In the third, The Crucifixion: 
“When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death.” In the fourth, The Ascension : 
“Thou sittest at the right hand of God.” In the fifth, Pentecost: “Make them to be 
numbered with Thy Saints.” And in the sixth, The Judgment: “ We believe that 
Thou shalt come to be our judge.” 

As in the east is shown the subject of the song, so in the west is epitomized, as it 
were, the singers of the song. In the head of the window, the cherubim and seraphim 
continually do cry, “ Holy, holy, holy ;” and below, in the four lights, are St. John the 
Baptist, the Forerunner ; St. Peter glorifying Christ as the Son of God ; St. James the 
Martyr ascribing salvation to the Lamb; and St. John the Divine desiring the second 
coming. The rest of the Te Deum Laudamus is worked out thus: On the north 
side, in glass, is shown “The glorious company of the Apostles ;” on the south, in 
mosaics, “The goodly fellowship of the Prophets ;” while the glass of the transepts 
symbolizes “The noble army of Martyrs.” 

But it is with the glass on the north side that we are immediately concerned. The 
easternmost of the four two-light windows contains St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas ; 
and in the smaller compartments below, Mary Magdalene and Lazarus. The next 
window, St. Matthew and St. James the Less; and below them, the Woman who was a 
sinner and Dorcas. The third, St. Jude and St. Simon Zelotes; and below, St. 
Barnabas and the Ethiopian Eunuch. In the fourth and last window is St. Matthias, 
the apostle chosen by lot to occupy the place from which “Judas by transgression 
fell;” St. Paul, the “one born out of due time ;” and beneath them the Philippian 
Jailor, and Priscilla and Aquila. It is to this last fourfold group that our illustration 
belongs. 

The representation of St. Paul seeks to embody something of that passionate 
fervour of Christian love which finds expression in his parting words to the elders of 
Ephesus, “I take you to record this day that I am pure from the blood of all men ;” 
“Watch and remember that for the space of three years I ceased not to warn everyone 
night and day with tears.” He stands, with arms flung wide as self-crucified, and 
glorying in the proclamation of the Cross of Christ, worn with toils and persecutions. 
On either side of him are depicted symbols of the aspects and results of his labours 
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towards the heathen world and the circumcision, and these are exemplified in the 
selection of the figures which are placed below him in the series of the Holy Church, 
being, as aforesaid, the Roman Jailor of Philippi, the first Gentile result of St. Paul's 
stripes at the hands of Gentile rulers, and by him brought out of the dark prison-house 
of heathenism ; and flanking this, the group here reproduced of Priscilla and Aquila, 
representative of the great Apostle’s converts from Judaism, for since it is said that 
St. Paul dwelt with them at Corinth, not on account of brotherhood in the faith, but 
because they were of “the same craft,” it is probable that they embraced the Gospel 
under St. Paul’s teaching, and that this was the ground of that deep gratitude and 
devotion which, at a later period, found full vent when they hazarded their lives, 
“laying down their own necks ” for Paul’s sake. Hence they appear here, as after the 
labours of the day, by lamplight, searching the Holy Scriptures for the testimony borne 
in prophecy to Christ. Priscilla, who is often named first, as perhaps having the more 
pronounced individuality, with eager intensity presses her husband’s hand as she 
reads with enlightened eyes the word of Zechariah, “In that day there shall be a 
fountain opened to the house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin 
and for uncleanness.” 

And again, the Jewish disciples are placed beneath St. Paul because their very names 
recall how, side by side with them, he wrought at tent-making, labouring with his own 
hands night and day that he might not be chargeable unto the churches, in pursuance 
of his noble determination to seek not theirs, but them ; to spend and to be spent for 
them ; so that when questioned, What then is your reward? he might reply, “ Verily 
that when I preach the Gospel I may make it without charge,” and so cut off all 
occasion from those who sought to accuse him that he made gain of the preaching of 
the Gospel. 

Above the whole fourfold group, there floats in the six-foil window an angel flying 
with a scroll inscribed “The Everlasting Gospel,” and bearing also a ship, significant 
of the missionary labours of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
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HORATIAN ECHO. 


(To An Ambitious FRIEND.) 


Omit, omit, my simple friend, 

Still to enquire how parties tend, 
Or what we fix with foreign powers. 
If France and we are really friends, 
And what the Russian Czar intends, 


Is no concern of ours. 


Us not the daily quickening race 

Of the invading populace 

Shall draw to swell that shouldering herd. 
Mourn will we not your closing hour, 

Ye imbeciles in present power, 


Doom’d, pompous, and absurd ! 


And let us bear, that they debate 

Of all the engine-work of state, 

Of commerce, laws, and policy, 

The secrets of the world’s machine, 

And what the rights of man may mean, 
With readier tongue than we. 


N 
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HORATIAN ECHO. 


Only, that with no finer art 

They cloak the troubles of the heart 
With pleasant smile, let us take care ; 
Nor with a lighter hand dispose 
Fresh garlands of this dewy rose, 


To crown Eugenia’s hair. 


Of little threads our life is spun, 
And he spins ill, who misses one. 
But is thy fair Eugenia cold ? 
Yet Helen had an equal grace, 
And Juliet’s was as fair a face, 


And now their years are told. 


The day approaches, when we must 

Be crumbling bones and windy dust ; 

And scorn us as our mistress may, 

Her beauty will no better be 

Than the poor face she slights in thee, 
When dawns that day, that day. 


MatTTHEW ARNOLD. 
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WICLIF: 
AN HISTORICAL DRAMA. 


OME little time ago I was walking down the famous 
High Street of Oxford, and wondering how I should 
compose an article for the July Hobby Horse. My 
uncertainty was not caused altogether by the want of 
a subject; but, as it is my duty to notice current literature, I 


hardly knew where to meet with a recent book which would afford 


me a pretext for saying what I wanted. By good luck my eyes fell 


upon a small volume, lying in Mr. Thornton’s window, which bore 
the name that heads this article: “ Wiclif, An Historical Drama.” 
The title attracted me, I went in, bought the volume, and read it ; 
and I am reviewing it now because it has enabled me to introduce 
the subject about which I desired to speak. 

This drama is anonymous, an advertisement on the fly-leaf states 
that it is by the author of “ Bertha”; a statement which, to me at 
least, conveys no light, since I have not had the privilege of reading 
“Bertha.” On the binding there is the design of an outstretched 
sail upon a rolling sea; there is a Dedication which implies that the 
writer was at school within walking distance of Lutterworth : beyond 
this there is nothing to identify him. But the book is published 
here in Oxford ; and from the style, the form, and the treatment of 
the subject, I gather that the anonymous author is very far from the 


maturity of his powers. This assumption induces me to speak more 
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frankly of his work than I should otherwise feel justified in doing ; 
for I am bound to add that though I look forward with hopeful 
confidence to his future achievements, I do not think too highly of his 


actual performance. 


The drama covers a period of ten years, from 1374—1384 ; this 
of itself is, perhaps, somewhat against its effectiveness, and against 
its acting capabilities. It begins with Wiclif’s entrance upon political 
life, it treats of his various persecutions by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, and it ends with his sudden death at Lutterworth. The important 
events of the peasants’ rising, and of their rebellion under Wat Tyler 
in 1381, are mentioned only as an incident ; and the very unimportant 
close of Wicklif’s life, in 1384, is made the climax of the play. | 
would suggest to the author that by following this construction he 
has missed his opportunity ; for surely the most dramatic episode in 
Wiclifs career was when his theories were wildly and violently 
worked out in practice by disciples whose logical enthusiasm he was 
anxious to disown. This has been the fate of innumerable reformers, 
of Luther, for instance, of the chiefs of the Long Parliament, of the 
French Encyclopedists ; and the sight of misguided, tempestuous 
zeal outrunning all discretion must be more bitter, to a true reformer, 
than any persecution. The play, thus, to my mind, falls a little flat. 

In addition to this general weakness of structure and conception, 
the last fourteen lines of the first Act are formed into one of those 
irregular, illegitimate cadences which, in these slovenly days of ours, 
are miscalled Sonnets ; as if any chance arrangement of fourteen lines 


had the right to assume that severe, that most artistic and exclusive 


designation. The success of this experiment does not justify its 


existence, and will not, I hope, encourage its repetition. 
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To relieve his play, the author has invented a flirtation between 
an imaginary niece of Wiclif and a young priest who is one of his 
most eager disciples. This love-story is the freshest and pleasantest 
part of the drama ; but, however pleasing it may be in itself, I doubt 
very much whether such a courtship would have been approved by 
Wiclif, or whether the public opinion of the fourteenth century would 
have tolerated so unconventional a romance. I have less doubt when 
I inform the author that Mass was not celebrated in the evening, 
during the middle ages : whatever the custom may have been in the 
Apostolic century ; and that the service of Benediction was wholly 
unknown, in England at least, in the orthodox days before the Refor- 
mation. It is, perhaps, an excusable mistake to speak of the “ Five 
Mendicant Orders,” in Wiclif's time; though I believe that the 
Servites were not legally recognized, as the fifth order of Friars, 
until the next century ; and, in any case, they had no house in 
England until quite modern times. It is somewhat peculiar to 
describe the Bishop of London as “the Bishop of Saint Paul’s’ 


it is hardly correct to speak of mendicant monks, though in this 


: and 


perversion of terms the author is countenanced by no less an authority 
'. than Prescott: for he talks about “ Benedictine Friars.” By an error 
which surely must be the printer’s, and not the author's, John of 
Gaunt is twice made to speak of Edward III. as his “ brother.” 

In his Preface, too, the author states that :—“ Wiclif stands at the 
commencement of the introduction of the Reformative Principle into 
England, whose (szc) history began for us in 1066”; and :—“ With 
Wiclif, as from a water-spring on the mountain side, began that 
stream of English liberty which ever widening and widening supports 
us and is our life now.” ‘The “Reformative Principle” which was 


introduced in 1066 was not what is usually meant when those terms 
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are employed. The Norman Conquest introduced a most necessary 
reformation of discipline into the English Church; but, so far from 
introducing Reform in the Protestant sense, it led to the complete 
feudalization of the Church, and to an immense development of 
Papal interference and usurpation. While “the stream of English 
liberty ” is a little more ancient than the century of Wiclif; indeed, 
after the reign of Edward I., instead of “ever widening,” it flows 
with increasing confinement and difficulty till its course is almost 
choked by the personal sovereignty of the Yorkist kings, and the 
organized despotism of the Tudors. The teaching of Wiclif, and of 
the Lollards after him, seems to have had no effect whatever in 
hindering this political decadence. 

I have said a great deal more than I intended in dispraise of 
“Wiclif” ; but I have been tempted to dwell on many of its blemishes 
because they are not peculiar to this play, or to its author. They 
are, almost universally, the common property of writers who touch 


upon the feelings, the customs, and the institutions of the medizval 


Church. They are blemishes which exemplify this most important 
truth ; that, except to those who believe in her Infallibility, the 


Roman Church is the best, indeed the indispensable, mistress of dis- 
cerning and sympathetic history. We have, in some measure, out- 
grown the unreal medizvalism of the writers of fifty years ago, who 
made every third sentence contain an invocation to the Madonna. 
This affectation pervades the novels of G. P. R. James, there is a 
trace of it in Lord Tennyson’s “Queen Mary,” and in parts of 
“Wiclif” such exclamations are too frequent and obtrusive. 

But let me turn now to the positive qualities of our play. To 
begin with, there are several beautiful lyrics scattered up and down 


it. The whole cast of the plot is manly and straightforward, there is 
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no hesitation or obscurity about it. The action never flags, the 
characters live and are vigorous; and sometimes they utter fine and 


even prophetical truths : as, for example, when the Archbishop says, 
speaking of Oxford :— 


Where learning is, obstruction’s sure to lurk. 


But I will not quote specimens, or talk about “fine passages ;” because 
one of the most crying evils of our cusrent reviews is that they persist 
in judging poems, and pictures too, by isolated fragments, instead of 
regarding them as living organisms, as indivisible artistic existences. 
On the whole, then, I wish to leave with my readers a good impres- 
sion of Wiclif. I can honestly advise them to read the play, and still 
more do I recommend them to watch for the future writings of the 
“ Author of Bertha.” 

I have been desirous, for some time, to write about a medizval 
subject in these pages; because the middle age, on its artistic side, 
is full of interest and instruction; and it exemplifies, in every branch 
‘of ‘art, the success and the necessity of those principles of artistic 
workmanship which are advocated by the Century Guild. The 
despised middle age is full of teaching for us all, and more especially 
for those of us who are artists. But its teaching is not easily learnt ; 
for even now the long period, of widely differing centuries, which we 
lump together so superficially as the middle age, is comparatively 
unknown. It is to be hoped that some writer will treat this interest- 
ing time as Mr. Symonds has treated the Renaissance. Much would 
be gained if Mr. Pater would give us a series of studies like his 


’ 


“ Denys L’Auxerrois ”; for he puts more sympathy and insight into 
one of his inimitable essays, than a less gifted artist could express 


in a whole lifetime of authorship. 
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Wiclif’s century is not the one I would have chosen to speak 
about, but a reviewer must accept his opportunities as they come to 
him; so I will follow the subject a little farther, and see what we can 
get out of it, although, in my judgment, the fourteenth century is un- 
satisfactory and disappointing, in comparison with the three which 
preceded it. To an artist, the attractive century is the thirteenth; 
indeed there is no period in English history, except the time of 
Charles I., which exhibits so much promise as the reign of Henry III. 


Yet so perverse have we shown ourselves to the Muses, so careless 


and undiscerning of their gifts, that we have chosen the reigns of our 


two cultured sovereigns as the best time to enact a couple of tiresome 


revolutions, by which our finest artistic possibilities were destroyed. 


But I must not wander from the fourteenth century. Wiclif, I 
will keep to the spelling of the drama, was born about 1324; he 
spent many years of his busy life at Oxford: where, among other 
offices, he filled that position which its present representative has 
made the most illustrious in the University; I mean the Mastership 
of Balliol. He held two livings ; first, that of Fillingham in Lincoln- 
shire, and then Lutterworth; he translated the Bible, organized a 
confraternity of preachers, and wrote numerous works on the social 
questions of the time. His life thus overlaps the long reign of 
Edward III. That king lived to celebrate his Jubilee; he reigned 
for fifty years, from January 1327, to June 1377. The striking 
events of his reign have no doubt been impressed upon us by 
Mrs. Markham, and the other authors of those romances for children, 
which are styled histories of England. Crécy and Poitiers are 
household names which still have power to thrill English imagina- 


tions ; the acquisition of Calais, and the adventures of the Black 
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Prince are familiar to every one ; and many of my readers, no doubt, 
are fortunate enough to have explored the entrancing pages of 
Froissart. In outward appearance the reign of Edward III. was 
brilliant and successful. If England was small in extent it had a high 
spirit, and great enterprises were accomplished. Edward’s court was 
magnificent and splendid. The life of the rich was extraordinarily 
gay and lavish, even for the gorgeous middle age. The Prelates 
were more stately, the Religious Orders more numerous, the Church 
wealthier, than in previous centuries. A new style of architecture 
came into being, and the monuments which the fourteenth century 
has handed down to us are impressed with the large and orderly, 
though somewhat unimaginative, characteristics of their builders. 
The English speech itself began to assume its modern form ; in the 
hands of Chaucer it acquired a new power of poetical expression ; it 
won its way into the law-courts, it was used in speeches from the 
throne, and it became the official language of government. But below 
this outward appearance of prosperity there was a state of terrible 
suffering ; for the whole condition of society was artificial and unjust. 
Wars and taxation had exhausted the strength, and drained the 
resources, of the country. The Church was more anxious to preserve 
its authority than to comfort its humbler children; and the clergy 
were as eager as the laity to join in the race for wealth. The trade 
of the country was undergoing a transition; the seasons were bad, 
and appalling sicknesses devastated the people: especially during 
the fatal visitation of the Black Death in 1349. It has been 
estimated that from a third to a half of the entire population was 
carried off by this pestilence. The labour market was seriously 
disturbed by the wholesale depopulation; and the misery led to a 
peasants’ rebellion, which was sternly repressed. It was to a 


oO 
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society thus despairing and disorganized that Wiclif and Longland 
spoke ; and as England did not stand alone in its social distress, it is 
not surprising that dreams of reform were eagerly welcomed through- 
out Europe. 

I have sketched, very slightly, the aspect of only one portion of a 
single century in that period which we call the middle age; and it is 
evident how interesting that short time is, how full of incident, and 
on how many sides it touches human life. And that century is a 
poor one if we compare it with the thirteenth, or with the twelfth. 
But the fourteenth century, though it does not afford the artistic 
examples I was seeking, is one which has a terrible fascination for 
us; because we, too, have our social problems, our agricultural 
depressions, our alarming conditions of property, and population, and 
labour. The confusions of our time are manifold; government 
seems powerless, and paralysed at its source; the solutions of the 
Churches do not touch the roots of the disease; instead of words of 
healing and authority we hear a murmur of conflicting voices. I 
will confess that in one voice only do I hear a tone of encourage- 
ment and hope. They come to me in those accents of power and of 
beauty which have been telling us, for so many years, to learn from 
Nature, to make art the minister of spirituality and righteousness ; 


to return to the virtues of homeliness, and honesty, and reverence, 


without which no life, whether individual or national, can be healthy. 


This voice has spoken nobly and truly of the middle age, and wisely 


and prophetically of our own: it is the voice of Mr. Ruskin. 


We are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


ARTHUR GALTON. 
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THOUGHTS TOWARDS A CRITICISM OF THE 
WORKS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


om HE latest biographer of Rossetti, if indeed this poet 


can be said to have had a biographer as yet, speaking 
of “ The Blessed Damozel,” remarks : “ Nothing in 
the descriptions recalls any preceding work. In 
Protestant literature, at least, it is a thing unheard of in a poem in a 
sense religious, to find no trace of biblical phraseology.” We must 
needs, I think, have some misgiving as we read the first of these two 
sentences, whether the originality of the poem really does lie in the 
descriptions, and whether after all the descriptions do not recall to 
mention only one name, Coleridge. But when we come to the words, 
“In Protestant literature,” we are indeed fairly taken aback, and ask 
ourselves if this writer has made any effort to understand the 
poem he is trying to analyze. And yet this is no unfair specimen of 
the sort of criticism that Rossetti has, for the most part, hitherto 
received. But I must rather be obliged, than otherwise, to Mr. Knight, 
for he could not have given me an initiative fuller of suggestion : 
“In Protestant literature,” and this too of ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel.” 
As I was turning over a short time since the thin leaves, with 
their heavy seventeenth-century type, of the Hesperides and thinking 
where in English art, till we come to the art of Rossetti, can we find 
a parallel to Herrick’s surprising resource of pictorial detail, where 


but in Rossetti’s pictures is such a profusion of sweet sights and scents 
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as in this old poet, with his April, May, his June and July flowers, his 
lutes of amber, his harps and viols, his wealth of colour, from the ver- 
milion that the Lady of the Nuptial Song trod upon, to the green silk 
cord with which the silver bow of the girl in “ The Vision” was strung, 
mixt, as they are, with the odour of spikenard, musk, amber, and those 
other smells sweet as the vestry of the oracles and “ set about” his 
many dainty mistresses,—as these and a hundred such idle thoughts 
crowded into my brain, I came upon a poem I seemed previously not 
to have noticed, a poem that made me exclaim, “ Here is ‘The Blessed 
Damozel’ of Protestant literature!” But pardon me, Herrick, that 
I even for a moment should have wronged you thus. How could 
you, most delightful of Pagans, have held any but the Catholic faith, 
the one inheritor of Paganism? Happily, moreover, it is against the 
nature of art for any true artist to lend a word, much less a poem, to 
a protestant cause. I should have said, “ Here is ‘The Blessed 


Damozel’ of Catholic literature.” 


I will give the poem exactly as I found it at page 373 (London, 
1648), of the works both human and divine of Robert Herrick. 


COMFORT TO A YOUTH THAT HAD LOST HIS LOVE. 


What needs complaints, 
When she a place 
Has with the race 

Of Saints ? 


In endlesse mirth, 

She thinks not on 

What's said or done 
Ln earth: 
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She sees no teares, 

Or any tone 

Of thy deep grone 
She heares : 


Nor do’s she minde, 

Or think on’t now, 

That ever thou 
Wast kind. 


But chang d above, 

She likes not there, 

As she did here, 
Thy Love. 


Forbeare therefore, 

And Lull asleepe 

Thy woes and weep 
NVo more. 


It is not for any difference of treatment or style that I place this 
poem side by side with “The Blessed Damozel.” Much less do I 


wish to compare Herrick to Rossetti. It is for one difference, and 


one alone, that I have taken the trouble to transcribe the lyric, the 
difference of the opposite attitudes, as shown in these two poems, of 
the girl in heaven towards her lover on earth. Set the last verse but 
one of Herrick’s “Comfort” against this twenty-second verse of 
“The Blessed Damozel,” and you have my meaning. The Damozel 


herself is speaking :— 


“ There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me :— 
Only to live as once on earth 
With Love,—only to be, 
As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he.” 
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But of these what shall we say ? Of Herrick’s Song we can say 
but one thing, that its ideas are the natural, the only possible ideas 
proper to the situation of a man nourished in the old faith, the faith 
of the Church. But of this new belief of Rossetti? This is a 
question, a question which, as far so I am aware, no writer has 
yet answered, or even touched upon; a question which I saw at once 
could only be sufficiently answered by one who had intimately 
known him. And so, for a time, I went about perplexed and 
unsatisfied, till a chance passage in a letter from one of Rossetti’s 
earliest friends laid bare to me the meaning of the riddle. It was 
this: “One of the most startling and inexplicable features in 
D. G. R.’s mental character, and one underlying all his poetry, is the 
materialistic nature of his religion in relation to love. This first 
appears in ‘The Blessed Damozel,’ who in heaven is only anxious 
for the advent of her lover, without whom she has no happiness, and 


with whom, if he would only die and come, she would enjoy herself. 


When he painted for Mr. Graham the picture from the poem, he 


made the background of the melancholy Damozel literally filled with - 
young people kissing each other. Read ‘The Song of the Bower,’ 
one of the very best things he did in point of metre and beauty of 
lines, and you will find it to mean this :—How is it now in the bower 
where I missed my opportunity, and I may never have another chance ; 
and yet when this life is over shall we not meet, and shall I not get 


her in my arms 
‘One day when all days are one day to me,’— 


a lovely line. I often before his later period argued with him about 
this singular Islamite doctrine, but it was useless,” etc. 


This at first sight is, as the writer says, not only inexplicable, but 
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startling. That Rossetti should have used this view of love 
merely as a symbol would not have been surprising; but that he 
should have believed in it as an actual faith, as a further passage 
which I have omitted confirms, is certainly somewhat inscrutable. 
Yet if you will look with me into this strange belief still more deeply, 
much of its inscrutability will wear away, certainly we shall find in it 
nothing which we need regard with suspicion. Let me begin by 
dissenting from the writer of the letter in calling this an Islamite 
doctrine. Truly it differs from the Islamite doctrine but by a very 
little, yet this very little is the leaven to which the Kingdom of 
Heaven was likened. It saves that into which it enters. 

If we turn to the Koran and read the description of the garden 
prepared for the Faithful, wherein is heard neither any vain discourse, 
nor any charge of sin, but only the salutation “ Peace! Peace!” we 
shall find that the devout of Mahomed look not in heaven for the 
women they loved on earth but for other and strange women, damsels 
of Paradise by a peculiar creation, made not of clay, as mortal women 
are, but formed out of pure musk,—unearthly creatures of lust whose 
beauty shall neither satisfy nor abate the desire of the dwellers in the 
garden. But howdifferent is this to the creed of Rossetti which holds 
that hereafter he shall dwell with the very woman he loved on earth, 
she whose body Love knew not from her soul and in whom Beauty 
was Genius. ’Tis but the natural sequence of that faith of Blake’s, 
developed out of Swedenborg, which held that man has no soul apart 
from his body. It is surprising, if you please, but beautiful to the 
uttermost ;—a little while and Dante shall meet Beatrice in 
heaven and so see fulfilled through eternity all the dreams of the 
Vita Nuova. 


Since it is impossible as yet to determine the “master-current” of 
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the literature of which Rossetti’s was a part, we being in the very 
midst of the stream in which he himself moved, we must content 
ourselves in endeavouring to discover the master-current of the man. 
And to such an end I have followed out, at this length, my analysis 
of “ The Blessed Damozel,” because it seems to me at once to show 
not only what this master-current was, but what is still more valuable, 
the peculiar temper of it and this too at the very beginning of his 
life, for excepting “My Sister’s Sleep,” “The Blessed Damozel” is the 
earliest poem of his that we are in possession of. His “ dominant 
turn,” he being, as his brother says, “in intellect and in temperament 
a leader,” his devotion to his mother, his power of friendship, for the 
Rossetti of the later period is not to be judged as we would judge 
him before he became subject to the influence of chloral, the medizval 
glamour of his earlier and the Italian atmosphere of his ‘later work, 
his extreme sumptuousness, his imposing personality, all these are 
minor currents and not the central power of his life. It was that 
same biographer of Rossetti from whom I quoted at the begin- 


ning of this notice who, being of the number of those that care not 


‘to rake the bowels of Potosi and the regions towards the centre,” 


would have called ‘“ The House of Life” the House of Love. Had 
he been speaking of a poet with the catholicity of thought and 
sympathy of Chaucer or Milton, this would have been true enough. 
But with Rossetti it was otherwise. To him there was but one 
spirit that filled the House of Life, it was the passion of Love. 

This then was the master-current of Rossetti’s life and work. 
And now that we have his literary pieces, to all purposes, finally 
collected, by following the course of this current we shall alone find 
the way that will lead us to a true understanding of them. 


As my intention in the present notice is not to attempt any final 
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estimate of Rossetti, but only to touch upon those things which seem 
to me most fundamental to an adequate criticism of him, I will now 
take the recent collected edition of his works and notice such things 
as I feel necessary to my end. The first thing that must strike 
whoever opens these volumes is the admirable taste with which they 
have been edited. In the memoir, in the notes, in the selection of 
the new matter, this is always present. Indeed so excellently has 
the book been done, that there is but one thing which suggests itself 
for the better. This is, if instead of the arbitrary division of the 
poems under the present heads of “ Principal Poems,” “ Miscellaneous 
Poems,” etc., Mr. W. M. Rossetti had arranged them, great and 
small, according to what he believes to be their chronological order, 
the result would have been a distinct gain to the student of Rossetti. 
The same arrangement might be suggested in regard to the prose. 
But one is loth to make suggestions even of this kind, for the 
book and especially the memoir, coming as they do after volumes 
not only inadequate but misleading, are assuredly to be accepted as 
perhaps the most staple and worthy contributions that the literature 
of Rossetti has yet received. I say especially the Memoir, for 
unlike certain biographies of him that have appeared, it is restricted 
to such only of the outward facts of Rossetti’s life as are necessary to 
the complete understanding of his works; nor would it have us 
believe, as some former writers would persuade us, that these out- 
ward facts are the vital facts of his life. Let us not deceive ourselves, 
If there is any truth in what I have surmised to be the master-current 
of his existence, then its vital facts must needs be those which lie 
beyond. the veil; and until the cloud of the veil may break a little 
and allow us to make out the chief lines of the great figure beneath, 
till then let us most fervently trust that we may have no more entirely 
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vain things written about him, such as the last few years have 
poured forth. The promised letters of Rossetti will do a great deal 
towards this, in helping us to see him as he, really is; for a letter, 
thrown off in a moment, often discovers a man more completely 
than the most intimate lyric. It is to be hoped that Mr. Watts 
and Mr. W. M. Rossetti will lose no time jin fulfilling their 
invaluable promise. 

But before speaking of the poems themselves, there is yet another 
point suggested by the Memoir. Among these outward facts of 
Rossetti’s life, the most remarkable and seemingly least possible of 


analysis was his enormous personality. For us who only know him 


through his works, this personality has a magic greater than 


that of any other man of his time. He had the fascination proper to 


one who is to lead other men, a power of friendship given to few, and 
above all he had in abundance God’s chiefest gift, distinction. All 
these played great parts in his individuality, and yet they will not 
account for it. But may we not find some clue in the fact that though 
he was English by education, his nature was really that of an Italian ? 
I mean in this way :—he was the first, at least since Inigo Jones, to 
fuse naturally together in one individual the great characters of 
Italian and English art. I can imagine something of this fusion in 
Vandyck of Italian and Flemish characteristics contributed not a 
little to his being spoken of by his contemporaries as the “glory of 
the world” and such lavishments. It gave to him a glamour and a 
semblance of more complete originality than he really possessed. 
This is no longer an added lustre, but rather something to be sought 
out and understood by an effort. The people of the time of 
Charles I. saw Vandyck only through this glamour, and he appeared 
to them greater than he really was; but to us it is different, and we 
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see him as he is. And so I think it will be with Rossetti. But to 
pass on to the poems. 

“ By a general consensus of opinion,” we are told, ‘‘‘ The House of 
Life’ has been pronounced Rossetti’s greatest literary work.” As the 
sonnets of Rossetti have alone, of all his verse, been imitated to any 
considerable extent, I suppose we must accept this statement. How- 
ever, for my part I have not the slightest hesitation in differing from 
this opinion of the vax populi. Assuredly some few of the sonnets 
are among the very finest things that he wrote ; but just now I wish 
to consider “ The House of Life” as Rossetti himself wished it to be 
considered ; that is, as a poem written in sonnets of which any single 
sonnet is no more a whole poem than is any single stanza of any 
other of his poems. Both in the editions of 1870 and 1881, and in 
his retort “The Stealthy School of Criticism,” he insists on the 
unity of his poem as a “ Sonnet-sequence.” But the mere fact that 
no fewer than six sonnets printed separately in the edition of 1870, 
as having no connection with “ The House of Life,” were afterwards, 
without any material alteration, bodily worked into that series of 
sonnets, on its completion in 1881, would make us doubt the possi- 
bility of their being so. To which let me add this further sentence 
from the same series of letters from which I have already quoted. 
“ To me who knew how miscellaneous they were and how occasional 
and accidental their composition was, they are no more a sequence 
than a basket of apples is a sequence of that fruit.” This, coming 
from one who, not only from his knowledge of Rossetti, but also from 
his own critical power, has a right to speak, seems conclusive. How- 
ever, ’tis but a shallow reading which discloses that “ The House of 
Life” has no such continuous thread of thought by which these 
sonnets could be rightly said to be strung together into a sequence. 
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Again, their over-elaboration renders not a few almost incompre- 
hensible, and when we have made our way through this bewilder- 
ment of expression, the thought beneath is often entirely unworthy 
of the pains. But 1 would have you distinguish this difficulty of 
expression from his Italian use of words which is quite another thing, 
and when used moderately has a peculiar charm and fascination. 

But by far the most serious defect I have to bring against this 
poem is one which applies more or less to all his later work, and 
one which, I fear, will prove more fatal to their final acceptance 
than anything else. When Emerson said that the reason 
why Americans would not enjoy Rossetti’s poems was because they 
were “exotic,” he was speaking of the 1870 volume, the greater 
portion of which was written before 1862, and the marked difference 
between the poetry written before that date and the poetry written 
in 1869 and onward did not become fully apparent till the volume 
of 1881 was published. “Exotic” admirably and with precision 
expresses the warm Italian air, so different from the keen fresh 
atmosphere of our northern life, that fills the earlier work of Rossetti, 
both in poetry and painting. It is exotic, but all the same natural 
and healthy ; it is still 

“ The breath of Heav'n fresh blowing, pure and sweet.” 
But in the poetry of 1869 and onward we feel that we are no longer 
under the open sky, although it was that of an Italian summer, but 
we are come into a room where the air is imprisoned, and the place 
choked with the fumes of some frightful narcotic. We rise up 
from reading these later poems with a distressing sense of weariness 
and oppressién. 1 know that such Ballads as “The White Ship” 
and “ The King’s Tragedy” will be brought forward as a palpable 


refutation of this opinion ; but.even in these, I feel, as time goes on 


and we get farther and farther away from them, this want of true 
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healthiness will become more and more a barrier against their 
acceptance into the body of that literature which may be truly said 
to live. Moreover, in these poems, as in the pictures of this later 
period, his limitations of thought and sympathy become apparent; 
and we see the mannerisms of his verse correspond to the distressing 
colour of his flesh painting, the want of proper care in the drawing, 
and the entirely conventional form of the hands, lips, and necks in 
his pictures. A comparison of the “Pandora” of 1871, with the 


’ 


“ Bocca Baciata” of 1859, shows from what a height of perfection, 
from its own point of view, the art of Rossetti had fallen. 

And perhaps I must now give my reasons for having thus 
pointed out even the decadence of a man to whom we owe as much, 
possibly, as to any other poet of his time. Rossetti is entirely to 
be read, digested, and admired,—read, digested and admired with 
discernment; but never to be taken as a model, never to be followed 
as a master. His Italian nature precludes that we, who are of 
Northern blood, may do more than imitate him, and imitation 
invariably means an exaggeration of the worst faults of the original. 
His best work in its extreme elation and richness of thought and 
expression often strained the capacity of his art to the utmost; and 
his later work but too frequently topples over into obscurity. A 
more dangerous model we could not have, and yet there is a growing 
tendency among our younger writers not only to imitate him, but to 
imitate him in his least sound work, his Sonnets. 

But if we can look on Rossetti with sober eyes and distinguish 
his best work from work which is morbid and over-wrought, what a 
living well of freshness shall we find there; indeed a water poured 
forth! He did not give us any new thought, or any new criticism of 
life, or, as Blake, any new attitude towards religion; but he brought 


a new temper more exalted and more sumptuous, than had heen 
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known before, to the passions of men. Ina word, he made a selection 
of the ideals of Dante, and idealized them. For this we cannot be 
too thankful, for poems like “ Jenny,” like “ The Blessed Damozel,” 
like a few of his early Songs, and for pictures like “ Monna Vanna,” 
and the “ Beata Beatrix.” But why stay to laud him thus? He is 
not likely to be wronged by insufficient praise, but rather by too 
much praise, praise that is indiscriminate. 


HERBERT P. Horne. 
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THE “ALCESTIS” AT OXFORD. 


=] HE vernal festival of Dionysus has been appropriately 

© ©: kept at Oxford, where, in the Thargelian month (if 

PAM the latter half of a very modern English May can lay 

A claim to this title), the Amateur Dramatic Society of 

the University produced the “ Alcestis” of Euripides: not the least 
beautiful flower of “ the flying blossom of the term.” 

Such classical revivals are something more than pretty pastimes 

for undergraduates with a taste for acting. In them scholarship be- 


comes pleasantly vitalized ; and they are no less really a part of 


University training because not formally recognized as such. Several 
interesting performances of Greek plays have been given in the 
course of the last decade at Oxford and Cambridge ; more frequently, 
so far, at Cambridge, where the “ Ajax” of Sophocles was produced 
in 1882, the “ Birds” of Aristophanes in 1883, and the “ Eumenides” 
of AEschylus in 1886; as also the “ Electra 


of Sophocles by the 
ladies of Girton in 1883. Since the production of the “ Agamemnon” 
of AEschylus about ten years ago, no Greek play has, so far as I 
know, been given at Oxford until this year. The “(&£dipus 
Tyrannus” is to be performed at Cambridge next winter ; and it may 
be hoped that the success which has attended these classical revivals, 
and the general interest they have excited, may tend to make them 
annual or biennial in future. 


An interesting novelty in the “Eumenides” at Cambridge was 
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the playing of the part of Athena by a lady, Miss Case, the Electra 
of Girton—whose admirable delivery of her Greek verse will be 
remembered by those who heard her ; and in the recent performance 
at Oxford the part of Alcestis was assigned to Miss Harrison, also 
educated at one of the Ladies’ Colleges at Cambridge, and well- 
known as an accomplished classical scholar. 

The “ Alcestis” is not altogether new to modern audiences. It 
was produced about seven years ago at Bradfield College, Berks, It 
deserves to be a popular play ; for it is perennially fresh, and contains 
many of those delicate touches which seem so essentially modern in 
“our Euripides the human.” It is also full of that rare dramatic art, 
of which he almost alone possesses the secret, by which he so 
frequently succeeds in making a drama with no plot to speak of, and 
little action, interesting through mere play of character and pathos of 
situation and language. Euripides is said, indeed, to have introduced 
plot into the antique drama ; but if this really was one of the great 
innovator’s innovations, his rival, Sophocles, must quickly have 
“bettered his instruction” in this matter. There is no play, at least 
among the extant works of Euripides, which for artistic handling of a 
plot, and consummate skill in dramatic construction, can compare with 


the “CEdipus Tyrannus.” He is not a self-conscious constructive artist, 


like Sophocles ; there is in him something of the “ wood-note wild” of 


a Greek Shakespeare. His plays grow like flowers round some sweet 
primzval childishness of story. There is blood in the words of this 
man of sorrows, moody and gentle, who knew both triumph and 
insult, contending often, yet seldom victorious ; idolized by one faction, 
reviled by another, during his lifetime, distancing all competitors for 
popular favour after his death; and all he has left us lives in the 


vitalizing atmosphere of poetry. 
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The substitution of a tragi-comedy like the “Alcestis” for the 
satyric drama which should canonically have followed a tragic trilogy, 
was probably one of those novelties introduced by the innovating 
genius of Euripides; and to its peculiar position in the series may be 
due that humorous element which appears in the scene of recrimina- 
tion between Admetus and his father, and in the distinctly comic scene 
between the servant and Heracles. Both these scenes, Greek as 
they are in sentiment, have in their dramatic presentation something 
racy and modern; the former recalling the delicate satiric touch of 
Moliére, the latter the broadly human comedy of Shakespeare. 
Heracles, the good-natured rollicking demi-god, his heroic divinity 
breaking through his easy-going and very human enjoyment of the 
good things of life, at the call of honour, is, one might almost say, 


a Shakespearean figure of the Prince Hal type. 


The plays of Euripides, from the very fact of their departure 


from the stricter canons of Greek dramatic art, specially lend 
themselves to these modern revivals, where the characters appear 
without the conventional tragic mask and buskin; and it seems 
strange that so far Aschylus and Sophocles have ousted him from 
representation in the Universities. The “Alcestis” is a capital play 
to introduce him to a modern audience. It is one of the best known 
of his works, “dear to pass-men,” as the clever Greek prologue, 
handed round the Oxford Theatre with the programmes, puts it. It is 
also among the best of his works, in the firm yet delicate drawing of 
the well-grouped and well-contrasted characters. It has not the tragic 
intensity of the “ Hippolytus,” or the terrible over-strained pathos of 
the “ Troades,” with that splendid picture at the end, of the plunder- 
laden Grecian ships launched in the glare of the fires of Troy; it 


’ 


rather approaches the “Iphigeneia in Aulis” in its power to reach 
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that fountain of sweet tears which lies deeper than the springs of 
pathos, and which things supremely beautiful alone can reach. The 
pathos of the “Alcestis” is but the veil of some. deeper and more 
inward beauty. It is here the revealing and concealing drapery of 
the soul of sacrifice. As a play, it is freer than many from the 
besetting sins of Euripides, wearisome logomachy and piling of the 
agony. The sorrow of Admetus is worn a little threadbare, but it is 
by no means over-pathetic ; and the keen encounter of wit between 
him and Pheres is dramatic all through—every thrust on either side 
is a fresh revelation of character. And how delicious is this whole 
scene, so remote from modern sentiment, because so shameless in its 
outspoken selfishness! It carries us back to those good old times 
before the grand discovery was made—that words were given us to 
conceal our thoughts. We may still retain many of our primitive 
instincts ; but we don’t express them so naively. Yet underlying its 
comedy, there is something grim in this meeting between father and 
son. It is as though Admetus were suddenly brought face to face 
with himself grown old, like the young man in Lionardo’s drawing, 


as interpreted by Mr. Swinburne. He recoils in disgust, not 


recognizing that it is himself. Pheres has the best of the argument ; 


but Admetus out-faces him in sheer innocence of egotism. His 
indignation swoops from loftier, calmer, more Olympian heights of 
stolid selfishness. 

The part of Alcestis, though short, consisting of a few commatic 
lines, one long speech, some lines of ordinary dialogue, and a dumb 
appearance at the end of the play, is the most important in the drama. 
How Euripides came to be regarded as a satirist or slanderer of 
women, it is hard to understand. If he satirizes either sex, it is surely 


men who have most reason to complain; for he might almost be 
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called the dramatist of heroic women and unheroic men. He seems, 
indeed, to enter into. the feelings of women with a rare sympathy ; 
and perhaps it is because he makes his women express the feelings 
they have, rather than those that men think they ought to have, that 
he has been set down as their satirist. 

Alcestis, though she dies to preserve her husband's life, is the 
martyr of domestic duty, ro xeérov in the sphere of the social relations, 
rather than of love. She loves her husband, as Goethe says Hamlet 
loved Ophelia, “ without conspicuous passion.” It is wonderful how 
clearly Euripides has drawn her character in that one long speech, in 
which she speaks her mind to Admetus with the simplicity and direct- 
ness so characteristic of these primzval personages. She has done 
her duty by him, giving her life for his (and there is nothing dearer 
than life) when she might have lived happily with another husband ; 
let him not dishonour her by setting another woman in her place who 
will be a cruel stepmother to her children. To this she binds him 
by a solemn promise before witnesses. She is jealous for her dignity 
as a wife, and for the happiness of her children, rather than for her 


place in the heart of Admetus, though there is a touch of bitterness 


in the thought that he will in time console himself for her loss. 


The art with which the dénouement, the unveiling of the restored 
Alcestis, is delayed by the dialogue between Heracles and Admetus 
is a little too palpable ; but there is something fine in the manner in 
which the veiled figure of the speechless Alcestis is kept in the back- 
ground, as though not yet an inhabitant of this world—a ghost 
unknown and unwelcomed at the threshold of the house she has died 
to save. - 

The Oxford Theatre lends itself to the stage requirements 6f 


Greek drama better than that at Cambridge, where the “ Eumenides” 
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was performed in 1886. There, owing to the very limited space 
available for the lower stage (opxnerpa), the evolutions of the chorus 
were much curtailed ; and as the difference in level between the upper 
and lower. stages (ex and opxuerp~) was but small, the various move- 
ments of the chorus when singing tended to produce occultation of the 
protagonists, while, when not in motion, the semi-choruses were thrust 
awkwardly against the side-walls. At Oxford the ordinary stage was 
produced beyond the footlights, over two or three rows of stalls, the 
exnvi being constructed upon it, at such a distance from the place 
usually occupied by the footlights, that the curtain just concealed the 
double flight of steps leading from the lower to the upper stage. A 


space, semi-elliptical in shape, and some twenty-four feet wide by 


twenty feet from front to rear, was thus left for the chorus. In the 
centre of this lower stage, about where the footlights usually shine, 
stood the normal thymele, or altar of Dionysus, with votive offerings 
of fruit (why not flowers, as more appropriate to the spring season ? ) 
disposed around a leaping and flickering flame. The scene repre- 
sented the entrance to the Palace of Admetus, with glimpses of the 
plains of Thessaly seen over the battlements at either side. The 
whole arrangement of the theatre was, in fact, very similar to that of 
Mr. Godwin’s Greek theatre at Hengler’s last year; the space avail- 
able at Oxford being, of course, comparatively very small. 

To the clever stage management of Mr. Mackinnon, no small 
part of the success of the piece is due. What he did with his amateur 
company in the rather brief time at his disposal was really remarkable. 
Even the first performance went well, and was subsequently improved 
upon in many details. 

A Greek play performed by students of one of our Universities 


appeals to the sympathetic imagination of a cultured audience. For my 
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own part I must confess to a real enjoyment of amateur acting, if the 
amateurs have any dramatic talent, and sufficient training to get rid 
of the worst crudities of inexperience. It has, as compared with the 
acting of professionals, something of the advantage of a sketch over 
a finished picture. You do not expect so much, and your imagination 
can seize on anything good that is suggested: you can, like James 
Lee’s Wife, “ Kiss all right where the drawing fails.” Dramatic, 
like other art, tends to stiffen into dull Academic perfection. 

The Oxford company was more than respectable. The Orestes 
of Mr. Macklin in the Cambridge “ Eumenides” was indeed, for that 
quiet power which seems most appropriate in Greek drama, a more 
impressive performance than that of any of the gentlemen who took 


part in the “ Alcestis” ; but with this exception the acting was better 
than at Cambridge. The chorus of old men, in particular, besides 
having more room to move in, were better drilled than the chorus of 
Furies in the “ Eumenides.” More general grace of movement in 
both principals and chorus, and still greater beauty of grouping would 
no doubt have been attained with more rehearsals. 


The opening colloquy between Apollo and Death was admirably 


given by both performers. Mr. Mackinnon himself played Apollo 


very gracefully, and spoke his Greek in tuneful scholarly fashion ; 
Mr. Bourchier, as Death, appearing as a weird grey phantom of 
Renaissance type, in a Wagnerian cloud of steam—an ultra modern 
innovation which doubtless pleased the shade of Euripides. His 
medizval grotesqueness of movement was too melodramatic even for 
Euripides ; but he froze the marrow of “ The Dailies.” The august 
shade (not Death, but the shade of Euripides) must have smiled 
over their columns next morning at the Union. 

Mr. Grahame, as Admetus, had a long, difficult and ungrateful 
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part to play; and his make-up was unbecoming, and without that 
distinction which should mark the royal protagonist. He has a 
sympathetic voice, spoke well, and acted well and without exaggera- 
tion, distinctly improving in his later performances. In the scene 
with Pheres he showed to special advantage, towering in the calm 
dignity of his contemptuous egotism above the more demonstrative 
Pheres, who, in the very bitterness of his well-justified sarcasm, 
seemed mean beside him. This racy scene went capitally on both 
sides; Mr. Marriott, as Pheres, proving himself the pirwp wovnpos of 
Mr. Mackinnon’s prologue. A little over-doing certain gestures, he 
yet brought out every point in his part, from his first condolence with 
Admetus to his angry exit, with remarkable clearness and force— 
every spiteful thrust told. 

The Heracles of Mr, Mason was a very spirited performance, full 
of rollicking jollity in the comic scenes ; forcible when, dashing down 
and trampling his garland, he assumed the god, and rushed out to 
snatch Alcestis from the arms of Death; with some touch of that 
humorous benevolence which should crown the heroism of the Zeus- 
begotten son of Alcmena in the restoration scene. His representation 
of the hero “taking his ease in his inn” between labour and labour, 
and pleasantly warmed with wine, touched the right key; and his 
good-humoured laughter as, suddenly unveiling Alcestis, he sprang 
up on the steps behind the re-united pair, was very genial. There 
was an unfortunate suggestion of Offenbachian comic opera in his red 
unkempt hair and beard, so unlike the close-curled athletic hair and 
beard of the statues of Heracles, and in the whitish drawers which, 
beneath the cumbrously arranged leopard-skin, somehow gave his 


legs a feebly acrobatic look; but Mr. Mason’s acting carried him 
through triumphantly. 
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The Maid-Servant of Mr. Davies was, on -the other hand, very 
well made up, and he delivered his long speech solemnly and sonor- 
ously ; and the old Man-Servant of Mr. Coningsby Disraeli was a 
good piece of classical low-comedy, thoroughly humorous without 
vulgarity—but distinctly suggested the slave of the Latin comic stage, 
not the more primitive Euripidean character. 

To be Alcestis—Death’s pythoness, speaking from the tripod of 
her self-devotion—and not merely a dying woman, would tax the 
powers ofa great actress. Miss Harrison has evidently had but little 
stage experience, yet there was a fine suggestiveness in her perform- 
ance, and she once or twice struck a true tragic note. Owing chiefly 
to defective modulation of her voice, which tended to fall into mono- 
tonous falsetto, the mere physical weakness of death was over- 
emphasized ; but her action was so good as almost to redeem the 
deficiencies of her elocution, which though undramatic was elegant 
and scholarly. Her gestures, when she sank into the marble seat 
with the children beside her—a beautiful group—had a dramatic 
fitness and a spontaneous grace which left little to be desired. There 
was a half-savage maternal eropyn in her last embrace of Perimele ; 
and the manner in which she waved back Admetus with the sadly 
bitter words : 

Xpévos warakes o ovdiv eo’ o adavwv. 
and then bent forward, gloomily gazing into the future wherein she 
would have no part, was really fine. In the last scene her shrouded 
figure was quite Sibylline, and there was true tragic expression in the 
gaze, so sad yet blank, which she fixed upon Admetus, when unveiled. 

The little boy who played Eumelus, Master Whitelaw, spoke his 
two short speeches with admirable clearness and fluency, and went 


through his business with charming precision and insouciance, 
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The dialogues of the chorus, especially that with Heracles, were 
well given; and the funeral procession, with its funeral march and 
chant of the chorus, with wailing and tossing of arms, was a fine 
piece of spectacular pomp, all the evolutions being well executed. 
The make-up of these old men of Phere was rather commonplace 
in its wigginess and beardiness, and there was a great monotony in 
their method of wearing the peplos—the colours, too, might have 
been better harmonized, for beauty of general effect. 

It only remains to speak of Mr. Charles Lloyd’s music, which 
was admirable in itself and went well. By very clever and dainty 
scoring, his two harps and two flutes, with an alternative clarionet, 
became, under the composer’s baton, a most efficient and sufficient 
orchestra. The music was always welcome as a relief to the dialogue, 
and poetized the situations. Owing perhaps to Admetus’s not pos- 
sessing a singing voice, the Kommos between him and the chorus, 
which ought to have been very effective, was not set. The best 
numbers were the second chorus, waf waiav, in which the fine bari- 
tone of the Coryphzus, Mr. Phillips, told well in a few bars of solo ; 
and the funeral march and chorus. The beautiful ode to the Mansion 


of Admetus was not quite so satisfactory in the setting of the words. 


On the whole the Oxford Dramatic Society may be congratulated 
on a decided success. 


Joun ToDHUNTER. 
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BLAKE'S SIBYLLINE LEAF ON HOMER 
AND VIRGIL. 


shall not be able to write as full a note upon the 
Sibylline Leaf, of which we give a facsimile, as I 
should otherwise have done. 

As to the date of the Leaf, although the water-mark in the 
original from which our facsimile was made, is dated 1821, yet, 
I think, the plate itself must have been made many years previously 
to this. The Sibylline Leaf entitled “The Ghost of Abel” was 
etched in 1788. | 

Perhaps the chief source of difficulty in understanding Blake’s 


literary pieces arises from his persistent and entirely indefensible 


use of common words in a limited and special sense of his own. So 
when in the present note on Virgil he says: “Grecian is Mathematic 
form. Mathematic form is eternal in the reasoning memory. Living 
form is eternal existence, Gothic is living form,” he is opposing the 
words “Greek” and “Gothic” in a limited and special sense of his 
own. He held that Jupiter “begot on Mnemosyne or Memory 
the great Muses, which are not inspiration, as the Bible is;” and 
therefore to him all classic art was formed by the daughters of 
Memory, that is, produced by the head, while Gothic is “surrounded 
by the daughters of Inspiration,” that is, begotten of the heart. To 
what extent he carried this special use of the word “ Gothic” may be 
seen from the inscription on his engraving after an old Italian 
drawing attributed to Michael Angelo, of “Joseph of Arimathza 
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among the Rocks of Albion.” “This,” he adds, “is one of the 
Gothic Artists who built the Cathedrals in what we call the Dark 
Ages.” In this sense of the word the Bible, equally with his own 
works, are essentially “Gothic.” As nothing, in so short a space, 
can throw so much light upon the leaf in question as the Preface to 
the Book of Milton, I cannot do better than give it entire. “ The 
stolen and perverted writings of Homer and Ovid, of Plato and 
Cicero, which all men ought to contemn, are set up by artifice 
against the sublime of the Bible; but when the New Age is at 
leisure to pronounce, all will be set right, and those grand works of 
the more ancient and consciously and professedly inspired men, will 
hold their proper rank; and the daughters of memory shall become 
the daughters of inspiration. Shakespeare and Milton were both 
curbed by the general malady and infection from the silly Greek and 
Latin slaves of the sword. Rouse up, O young men of the New 
Age! set your foreheads against the ignorant hirelings! For we 
have hirelings in the camp, the court, and the university ; who would, 
if they could, for ever depress mental, and prolong corporeal war. 
Painters! on you I call! Sculptors! Architects! suffer not the 
fashionable fools to depress your powers by the prices they pretend 
to give for contemptible works or the expensive advertising boasts 
that they make of such works: believe Christ and His Apostles, 
that there is a class of men whose whole delight is in destroying. 
We do not want either Greek or Roman models if we are but just 
and true to our own imaginations, those worlds of eternity in which 


we shall live for ever, in Jesus our Lord.” Though much of this is 


but a revolt against the dead classicism of the last century, yet, as 


Mr. Swinburne points out, it is, in the spirit of it, certainty and truth 
for all time, notwithstanding in the letter it may read like foolishness. 


HERBERT P. Horne. 





ON DESIGN. 


WHEN we sit down to write on any of the nicer questions connected with the Arts, 
there are two things which very soon become considerably embarrassing: in the first 
place, Art cannot in the very nature of the case be treated with that logical precision, 
which is the proper and easy method of the Sciences ; and secondly, there is so very 
much which we must allow to personal predilection. The result is that we are 
constantly unable to speak with that assured and attractive dogmatism, which the 
general public hail as the evidence of knowledge and far-sightedness : and the criticism 
of Art altogether falls into a serious disrepute, when people see, as they will inevitably 
always see, men, who are equally capable of giving an opinion, differing from one 
another so gravely as they do in the opinions which they give. What consolation can 
we offer ourselves in the presence of this distressing difficulty? Perhaps this is as 
good as any other: we must set ourselves so earnestly upon seeing things as things are 
in their balanced relation with one another, that we shall have no time for worrying 
over the reception which our conclusions meet with : and we must avoid, as we would 
avoid evil itself, talking with that popular but absurd assuredness, with which every- 
thing is either black or white, false or true, of the first importance or of no importance 
at all. 

I have been asked to write this little Article or Note in the summer number of the 
“Hobby Horse” on Design. I may say in starting, that personally there is nothing in 
Art which has so much attraction and permanent satisfaction for me as this particular 
element of it. If the Design in a work of Art is interesting I can forgive almost any 
shortcomings: if the Design is uninteresting, the presence of hardly any excellencies 
can give me more than a passing thrill of excitement. I believe also that you will 
find, that in the work of all the greatest artists, who have ever lived, this element of 
Design is always a powerful one: most patently on the surface it is no doubt in the 
more abstract presentments of the idealists ; but the great naturalists have it too: it is 
more obvious in the early Italians or Michael Angelo, but, if you look for it, you will 
find it in reality hardly less in Velasquez. 

And what does one mean by Design? 

In order to get at a simple answer to this question, we will go with your leave to a 
popular expression, which is a narrow and misleading expression certainly as are many 
popular ones, but which will help us, I think, by its very narrowness in clearing our 
ideas. You know then that it is a common custom to speak about people who invent 
patterns for wall-papers, or printed stuffs, or embroideries, people who invent shapes 
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for metal-work or stained-glass or pottery, as Designers. They are spoken of under 
this title, which has in it some tinge of contemptuousness, to distinguish them from 
the more honourable workers in Architecture, and Sculpture, and the Painting of 
Pictures. I do not accept this contemptuous phraseology, I can tell you, and so I 
have said before now in the pages of the “ Hobby Horse” ; although of course nobody 
would be ridiculous enough to maintain that Architecture, Sculpture, and Picture- 
Painting were not of higher importance than the making of paper-patterns and pottery. 
However we are not at the present moment engaged in fighting this battle: and the 
popular, but false distinction, to which I am calling your attention, will help us 
certainly on the point with which we are concerning ourselves. 

Now let us take a wall-paper. In a wall-paper then it is quite evident that the 
thing which is of most importance is the arrangement of its pure lines and its masses 
in such a relationship with one another, that they produte a whole effect, which is 
complete ; a whole effect, that is, whose unity is so satisfactory, that we have no sense 
of demanding more or less. In a wall-paper the arrangement of lines and massés is 
the one radically and prominently necessary thing. We all of us feel that if these are 
unsatisfactory no other qualities can redeem the matter, not daintiness of colour or 
draughtsmanship. Now I am sure that in all permanently acceptable Architecture, or 
Sculpture, or Picture-Painting this exquisite arrangement of lines and masses, simply in 
themselves, is by no means less necessary, but it is less obviously necessary beyond a 
doubt ; because in these three kinds of Art there are other elements entering as well, 
which are of such importance and interest, that they conflict with, and even at first sight 


obscure, the presence of this one. Popular language therefore has unfortunately perhaps, 
but not unnaturally, come to speak only of those kinds of Art, in which the arrange- 
ment of pure lines and masses is the patently necessary element, as Designs : and it is 
from their consideration therefore that we most readily arrive at a definition of what 
Design is. 


If somebody then asked us, what it is that we mean by Design, we might answer 
them, I think, more unsatisfactorily than by saying, It is the inventive arrangement of 
abstract lines and masses in sucha relation to one another, that they form an harmonious 
whole ; a whole, that is, towards which each part contributes, and is in such a combi- 
nation with everyother part that the result is a unity of effect, which completely 
satisfies us, 

In this explanation there are two things to which we may for a few moments direct 
our attention: we say, that Design has to do with abstract lines and masses: we say 
secondly, that it aims at producing an harmonious whole, 

When a man then is designing, (so far indeed as it is possible to select and separate 
in him many various interests and efforts, which are going on at the same time and 
with influences on one another), he deals with whatever objects he is concerned in 
the representation of merely as lines and masses, They are the material, so to say, 
out of which the interesting lines and masses are to be invented, which will go towards 
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making his harmonious whole. I would wish to put this quite plainly. It makes no 
difference to the man, as a designer, whether the object in front of him is a flower, or 
a shell, or a mountain, or a bird, or a human body. What are the lines it suggests, 
and the masses? That is everything: whether they form Venus or a toadstool does 
not at the moment matter: all that matters is abstract line and mass. 

Now in the simpler forms of Art-work, such as the decoration of stuffs or pottery, 
this concern with abstract lines and masses, for their own sakes, is not only obviously 
the artist’s. business, but it is also his main business: and this being Design, popular 
phraseology speaks of him par excellence as the Designer. But he has no exclusive 
right to the title: nor is this concern of his with Design any the less a concern of 
those, who in Sculpture or in Painting superadd to it a further concern with other 
elements of Art. Because you add you do not therefore abolish: because Design is 
not your mainly important element, it is not necessarily an element absent or unim- 
portant: so far from this being the case, you will find, I believe, as I said to start with, 
that in the work of all the greatest artists who have ever lived, in Velasquez as well as 
in Michael Angelo or the early Italians, this element is always a powerful one. 

I will not talk merely in generalities about this. I will ask you to take two 
examples, which occur to me at the moment; the one of them is easily accessible in a 
photograph, and the other is on the walls of the National Gallery: I mean Michael 
Angelo’s Creation of Eve from the roof of the Sistine, and the mystical picture of 
Christ at the Column of Scourging, by Velasquez. 

Look at these two pictures carefully ; cut yourself off from any consideration of 
their intellectual or emotional interests ; make a tracing of their forms in pure outline, 
and a map of their masses in the relative values of them: and you will find, I make 
bold to say, an arrangement of pure lines and masses producing an harmonious whole, 
such as can be beaten in no simple pattern-drawing that ever yet was designed. 

Secondly: the lines and the masses of a good design are in themselves separately 
interesting ; but it is the whole effect of them, which at first strikes and then perma- 
nently satisfies you, not their individual fineness. The object, that is, of a good 
designer, is to produce a unity of effect, an harmonious whole, not to produce merely 
a sequence of charming incidents. In any design therefore in which, when you look 
at it, you immediately insist upon this incident or upon that, there is something wrong. 
When you come to analyze it, then you will find that each incident indeed is interesting, 
and that you could spare none of them without damage to the whole ; but, where 
everything is quite right, it is not till you analyze it that this strikes you : the mountain 
first of all imposes itself upon you ; by-and-bye you take notice of its separate rocks, 
and of the exquisite flowers that grow round them. 

Only“one word more. We have heard much in late years of “Schools of Design” 
up and down the country, from which great things are expected in the development of 
our National Art. I should be most unwilling to underrate the value of such schools. 
Nothing can be of more service than to bring students into contact with specimens of 
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the finest Art, and to teach them truths about it. But let nobody blind us to the fact, 
that a Designer, like a Poet, is a man, who is born not made one. The true gift of 
Design is incommunicable. It is in a man as an instinct : and whatever he does, he 
does almost he knows not how; certainly it is not by any mechanical rules, or conscious 
application of some fine principles, which have been approved of and settled by 
Academies. Why does he arrange his lines and masses in this way, or in this? He 
at all events will probably tell you, “ Merely because that is how it best pleases me :” 
and here indeed we have the truest and the deepest answer that can be given. 
SELWYN IMAGE. 
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THE DAFFODIL. 


NARCISSUS’ FLOWER. 


“An me for youth! Ah me for dolorous eld ! 
This comes apace, while that fleets fast away !” 
So sang Theognis in the birth of May, 
When grace and love o'er Hellas empire held. 
He sat beside the brook, and watched the belled 
Beauty of daffodils that laughed a day, 


Then sank into decrepitude’s decay— 


Thin shrivelled husks wherethrough the north-wind knelled. 


He sat and watched the blossoms : from their bloom 
Upgrew before his dreaming poet's eyes 
A youth of mystic loveliness, inclined 
Face-forward o’er the hurrying streamlet’s gloom, 
Bending dark brows of yearning, dim surmise, 


To search time’s turbid flood with prescient mind. 





Il. 


BALDER’S FLOWER. 


WHENE’ER man looks upon the daffodil, 
Let him remember golden Balder’s death : 
In Asgard’s hall He yielded up his breath, 
Whom all the gods were impotent to kill, 
Save Loki with sly mistletoe : then chill 
Winter descended, and the world had scathe ; 
And Odin wandered, a pale waning wraith, 
What time his darling dwelt with Hela still. 
Yet Balder had not wholly died; for spring 
Returning brought pure summer airs again ; 
And jocund harbingers of that sweet birth 
Were new-fledged daffodils on bare grey earth, 
Balder's own flowers, bright cups of golden grain, 


Girt with frail sunbeams in a silvery ring. 
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POTENTIA SILENTIZA: 


BEING A SELECTION OF PASSAGES FROM THE 
LETTERS AND PAPERS OF JAMES SMETHAM. 


F we except a passing reference and a reprinted essay, 
both of which are to be found in the second edition 
of Gilchrist’s Life of Blake, the name of James 
Smetham is one which signifies little or nothing to the 

world, although he was known to a select circle as a painter of poetic 
and scriptural subjects, and amongst a large number of intimate 
friends as a thinker of no ordinary powers. It was therefore with 
unusual pleasure, being aware of his genius, that I accepted the 
proposal of Mr. Frederic Shields that he should prevail upon the 
possessors of James Smetham’s letters and papers to place the more 
important of them in our hands, in order that portions might be 
selected for publication in this magazine. 

Though all the pieces which we shall give in these articles were 
hastily thrown off in letters, yet they were not entirely written without 
some thought of being afterwards published, for when we came to 
read through a long series of papers addressed to his friend, Mr. Wm. 
Davies, the author of “ The Pilgrimage of the Tiber,” we found in one 
of them dated April 24th, 1858, a somewhat lengthy scheme for “a 
mutual book.” ‘“ By management,” he writes, “I think life might be 
diverted into a useful channel in the form of a book. I could draw 


fifty designs on wood, large and small, and get them cut from time to 
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time, storing them up. Our poetry would do something ; our letters 
past, present, and to come, would do more; and longer essays on our 
own subjects might be written. As to mode, a good thought has 
occurred. Of course it must be fragmentary. ‘Friends in council ’ 
would give some limit as to plan; and the vignettes, etc., would ‘give 
ita relish’ which, we flatter ourselves, few authors of moderate abilities 
could give. But what I mean is, that the whole affair when published 
should affect zot to be published; no preface,-but fragments of letters 
about our plan for a book, with innocent remarks about the various 
pieces in it, and concluding with a hope that one day we shall publish 
it, having a serio-comic conclusion that our MSS. and pictures had 
been stolen, and surreptitiously sent out into the world. As to the 
serious part of the book, without which I could not be content to do 
it, we might safely preserve our individuality ; I my Methodism and 
dogged adherence to a narrow line, you your free-thinking and horror 
of ‘ replies.’ We might now and then pelt one another, and do good 
by eliciting truth that way. The jokey parts should never be so broad 
as to make the most serious religious utterances seem incongruous ; and 
yet, I think we have a vein of fax which would make us readable.” 

In an earlier letter of November, 1855, the title with which I 
have headed this article was accepted. “I like,” he says, “ The 
Power of Silence. I don’t think it would be better for further 
motto.” And in a humorous sketch appended to the same letter, the 
scroll of their intended labours is inscribed with it in Latin. 

So far as it is now possible, we hope to realize James 
Smetham’s portion of the book in the short series of articles of 
which, we trust, this may be the first. In a future number we hope 
to represent the humour, and by reproductions of some of his 


drawings, the pictorial part of it; but for the present we must content 
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ourselves by giving a selection of literary criticisms taken almost 
entirely from the series of letters mentioned above as being addressed 
to Mr. Davies. To me it seems so surely upon these fragments is set 
the seal and assurance of genius, that any words of commendation of 
mine, or even of those more fitted to speak than myself, could not 
well be pertinent here. I shall, therefore, append to these selected 
pieces only such introductory remarks as are absolutely needed for 
the proper understanding of them. 

In this first fragment, dated April, 1857, the one point that seems 
to require any explanation is the name “ Augustus,” which occurs 
twice towards the close. “Augustus” is an imaginary personage who 
frequently figures in these letters addressed to Mr. Davies as well as 
in the many sketches they contain. By it James Smetham would 


seem to intend a playful over-emphasization by certain traits in his 


own character ; but we hope to illustrate this more fully later on. 


“If a traveller passing in a ‘dark summer dawn’ over a lofty 
mountain track across moorlands very wide and waste were to see, 
as the amber of the east revealed the world to him, a strange looking 
image at a distance among the heather, dark against the purple 
horizon and the yellow daybreak ‘in a bed of daffodil sky,’ and 
coming near to it were to discern unmistakable evidence that a huge 
granite rock had been carved into the rude images of two human 
beings ; if wondering, he were to examine its base and find that 
neither by name, nor by style, could he tell whether it had been carved 
two or ten centuries ago.—To his eye it seems as if Michael Angelo, 
striding in his sleep across the wild, had been trying to realize a 
human nightmare which would not let him rest in his bed; and yet, 


though there is the colossal aim, there is not the science of Angelo. 
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“Two human forms are locked in an embrace strong and stern as 
death. The woman strains her arms round the man, but the man— 
or, as he looks, is it the fiend ?—flings one arm and one clenched 
hand, outwards and upwards, as if in imprecation. The faces gaze 
at each other with portentous passion. The features—as he strives 
to study them, he sees that there are no features, but lichen and 
moss and obscure trenches of grey storm-battered stone—glimmer 
into expression only while he is not searching them. He doubts 
whether it is an unheard of freak of nature ; and yet there is design, 
and unity, and simplicity, and meaning, and unutterable passion, with 
pathos which rends the heart. ‘Who did it ? and when ? and why ? 
and what does it mean? and why have not I heard of it before ?’ 

“The shapeless base springs out of ruddy, clustering heath; a 
wild rose or two has found its way there. The bleat of a yearning 
lamb cries out of the deep bloom of the heather. Overhead a 
lapwing gleams and wails. Dew lies and sparkles all about. He 
cannot tear himself away; he dare not stay, for he begins to think 
curious thoughts better for him not to indulge ; and coming some 
days after into the town, his friends think him silent and ‘ queer’; and 
in answer to his story about the granite figures, they look silently at 
one another; and as he cannot tell the whereabout, and no one has 


ever heard of them before or since, they conclude that he only set out 


on his pedestrian tour after the strains of publishing his last volume. 


“The general and lasting reasonableness of his conversation on all 
other topics will never persuade them that incipient fever has not 
something to do with Augustus’ story of ‘ The granite figures.’ And 
to this day they are always observably peculiar in their manners when 
stranger or friend incidentally grows curious about that summer trip 


which he persists in saying was the pleasantest he ever took in his life. 
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“ The place, though, where he saw them was ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ 
and the granite figures were Heathcliff and his lover Catherine ; so 
that Augustus was by no means feverish, nor though he can render 
no account of the whereabouts, does it much matter. 

“ The above rhapsody is my ‘impression’ of Ellis Bell’s work, and 
I think I feel it to be great; but whether it comes from my own or 
another mind, such a mode of using the grand and glorious faculties 
of the mind demands continual protest; and I feel as I grow older, 
and I trust wiser, more disposed to denounce and renounce all such 
action of the intellect and heart. At twenty I should have gloried 
in it; at thirty-five I as heartily despise it both in myself and others. 
The intellect is wot the foundation of glory and grandeur. That 


which the ploughman has in common with Sir Isaac Newton, is the 


vast base of the pyramid of human glory and ‘the simplicity of the 


Gospel.’ That is the crown of life, the perfection of beauty.” 


In an earlier letter, dated December, 1855, he gives his im- 
pressions on first reading ‘ Wuthering Heights :‘—“I can’t find it in 
my heart to criticise the book. If I were walking with you over 
those empurpled fells for an autumn day, startling the moor sheep 
and the lapwing with passionate talk, I could not criticise what you 
said or I said. It would become sacred. The remembrance would 
make my soul swell, and the tears come to my eyes in the midst 
of the stern hard life of the city. 

“And yet if I could see it to be a duty, I should greatly enjoy 
shutting up in a lone farm-house for three days in the winter, to write 
a criticism on it. It is a wild, wailing, moorland wind full of that 
unutterable love, and anguish, and mystery, and passion, which form 


the substratum of high natures, Turner has a landscape which is 77. 
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It zs those wild hills, and a storm is wuthering over them, and the 
molten lightening is licking the heather, and nobody knows it but the 
one solitary soul which he has not put there, who is watching it from 
a window in the waste. 

“ But there is a very solemn and peaceful perception of a truth 
most powerful just now to my mind, even while I am giving inwardly 
a full unrestrained tribute of sympathy and admiration to this book 
and the mind that conceived it, namely, that the real eternal, the ¢rue, 
the abiding, does not lie in these grandeurs and swelling emotions 
and entrancing passions in any measure. They are indeed noble 


lineaments of our nature but that by which we //ve is different. 


. . - “Heathcliff is quite impossible, and therefore so far feeble. 


He is no bogie to me at all. Catherine is far more fearful because 
quite possible. Heathcliff is an impalpable nightmare, and I put him 
beside that man who followed me in a dream with a loaded horse- 


pistol among the rafters of Lincoln Cathedral holding a dark lantern.” 


In a series of passages collected by Mrs. Smetham we find this 
yet further allusion to ‘Wuthering Heights,’ which seems to make 


still more clear the purpose of the preceding criticisms on it. 


“Take an instance of wrong work of the imagination, and its 
deadly effects. A line of poetry sometimes pierces me like an arrow, 
and for some years past two lines from ‘Wuthering Heights’ 
(quoted there) have given me acute pain :— 


‘It was late in the night, and the bairnies grat 
The mother beneath the mools, heard that.’ 


If ever those two lines came across my mind I used to feel them 


sting. I heard the wail of the children, and saw the dusky corpse 
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lift itself in the darkness—when the ‘ four handed mole’ was scraping, 
incapable of helping—with the heart quick and beating, and the 
sudden tear starting to the decaying eye and running down the 
phosphorescent cheek. Mine seemed to be a pain of human tender- 
ness, till one day I thought to myself, ‘that’s a lying dream and clear 
contrary to all imaginative truth, poisonous because it stings you to 
no purpose.’ Let anyone write of the wail of a s¢arving mother, and 
your imagination wakens your sympathy. And when you see a pale 
appealing face in the rain, you have the line ringing in your ears, and 
you give a penny you would not have given, and you come nearer and 
nearer to going up garret stairs, which you will some day if your 
heart goes with your imagination on healthful journeys. All hail! 
to Thomas Hood for the ‘Song of the Shirt’ with the muffled 


thunder, and smothered lightning of its wild numbers. There 


imagination is healthy and deep.” 


This last fragment, a little essay on poetry, is taken from a letter 
to Mr. Davies, entirely devoted to verse serious and humorous, dated 


May, 1855 :— 


“Writing poetry should be a very serious business where it is 
published, so never mind how much you chip and hew; a man is 
very weak if his second thoughts are not his best. I will not say 
anything about Cardinal Bembo’s fortieth revise, but generally three 
or four will serve a strong man’s purpose. If a man has not very 
generally, when body and mind are fresh, his imagination at command 
he ‘hasn’t got none,’ and these rules have no respect to that man. 
But thought is like the block of Isaiah’s idolater; part he burneth in 
the fire (destroys), with part he roasteth the roast (feeds himself), 


U 
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and saith ‘Aha! I am warm,’ (enjoys his own ingenuity and comforts 
himself with it), and with the rest he makes a god; and then the 
Shelleys and the Byrons fall down and worship the work of their 
own hands: but the righteous man dedicates and adorns them that 
they may become cherubim whose outspread golden wings gleam 
under the carven palms and pomegranates of the Temple ; and Hiram, 
the widow's son of Tyre, is anointed with the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, so that his dreams are filled with the pendant lily-work 
and the fair wreathings of the Sanctuary, catching, while the veil is 


drawn aside, a glimmer of the Shekinah.” 


For the present this must suffice, but in the following number we 
hope to give further examples of these remarkable criticisms, and on 
subjects no less interesting. In conclusion, we must acknowledge our 


entire indebtedness to Mrs. Smetham and Mr. Davies, without whose 


generosity we should not have been able to enrich these pages in the 


way we have done. 


Tue EDIrTor. 
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FOR DAISY: IMITATED FROM CATULLUS, XLVIIJ. 


Nay, had but you, most beautiful, most loved, 
Given me all my way,— 

Thrown back your gorgeous head out of pure joy, 
Nor stirred at all till I 

Had with three hundred thousand kisses shut 
Those honied eyes of yours, 

My heart would not have sated been ; no, no, 
Not if our kisses’ score 

Surpast the infinite ears of ripened corn 


That summer looks upon. 


TO —~—, ON RETURNING A SILK KERCHIEF OF 
HERS. 


WINGED with my kisses go, go thou to her 
And bid her bind thee round her faultless throat, 


Till thou, close-lying o’er the charméd stir 


Of her white breast, grow warm and seem to float 
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Away into the golden noon, the still, 
Deep sunlight of her. Oh, sleep on! ‘Tis thine, 
Love's summer day. No, not June’s throngéd hours 
So glad are when the song of birds fulfill 
Earth, and the breezes in the grass decline, 


Held by the scent of many thousand flowers. 


Yet loose that flood of kisses that thou hast 

Into her bosom and through all her hair, 
Whispering it is my utmost wealth amassed 

lor her being fairest, nor do thou forbear 
Until she feel my spirit, like a blush, 

Steal by her shoulder and frail neck, for when 

The gorgeous scarlet burning shall have moved 

Over her cheek, the little after-hush 

Will tell to her that I am happy then, 


God! for how short a time, and—she is loved. 


Loved? Wherefore loved that never may be had, 
Never enjoyed ? Is it that thus might grow 
From out a look, a touch, now past and sad, 
My Beatrice, and my perfect love, and so 
Dwell with me here although the while I guess 


Tis but a dream which only does me wrong. 


O wretched thought ! and yet the hour that girds 


My pensive nature with her loveliness, 
Would bitter be as ‘tis unto this Song 


To wed these thoughts too stern for dainty words. 
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Would 'twere no dream this dream, this long, devout, 
Untiring worship vainly yet essayed, 
This absolute love, then were the torturing doubt, 
The troubled ocean of the soul allayed ; 
Desire would have her lust and we have ease 
Here from her everlasting thirst, nor pine 
Vainly, but feel the fret, the harrowed breath, 
The throbbing heart that will not, will not cease, 
Stilled into marble, Greek-like, calm, divine, 


Remembering not the past—Stay! Zes zs death. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE OMISSION OF THE 
WORD “ HAERETICISQUE” IN THE RESTORED 
INSCRIPTION ON SIR THOMAS MORE’S TOMB 
AT CHELSEA. 


Irom Arius to Luther it was truth, 
They in this night 
Looked but diversely for the breaking east ; 
Yea, Lord, in sooth 
All, all desired thy light 


And mourned sin had not ceased. 


“ Light, light!” they cried, and yet no light prevailed. 
What, stumbled they ? 


They stumbled then where no man surely trod, 


Though Christ they hailed. 
Beautiful spirits! Aye, 


I dwell in too much beauty, O my God! 
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LINES WRITTEN IN THE GLEN AT PENKILL. 


’Tis nature’s garden that she made 
For love and noble thought, 
A wonder of green boughs and shade 
Through which a stream she brought, 
With bubbling wells to cool the glade. 
It were a place, if any were, 
To tell the sacred sheaves 
Of garnered joys within this fair, 
This quiet church of leaves, 


Unto the good, the patient air. 


But love, and life, and holy song, 


Already fade and lose 
Their early zest, and soonest wrong 
That which we most would choose, 
And mingle with the common throng. 


HERBERT P. Horne. 








ANDREA MANTEGNA 








WILLIAM BLAKE’S MARRIAGE OF 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 


mt HOUGH it was only within the last few years that 

Mr. Muir issued from his “ Blake Press” a very 

accurate and beautiful facsimile of the Marriage of 

Heaven and Hell, yet up to the present time this 

most remarkable of all Blake’s prose writings has never been printed 

with ordinary types. True it is that many extracts from it were 

given by Mr. Swinburne and by the authors of the Life, still any 

work of art, and whatever may be its faults the Marriage of Heaven 

and Hell is eminently a work of art, cannot be judged rightly by 

fragments ; so that now for the first time it will be possible for the 

many students of Blake, to whom the few original, and the scarcely 

more plentiful facsimile copies are inaccessable, to judge of it as a 

whole, and form some estimate of its worth as a prose work apart 
from the decorative designs in which it was set by Blake. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Montague Rhodes James of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, I have been enabled to give the text exactly as 
it was originally published, he having kindly collated a transcript of a 
copy in private possession with a very beautiful copy in that Museum, 
the only original one, so far as I am aware, in any public library. I 


have however thought it advisable to alter the stops in many places, 


for otherwise it would often necessitate much trouble on the part of 


the reader to arrive at the true sense of the text. But wherever it 


was possible I have kept Blake’s punctuation, and invariably his 
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spelling, notwithstanding its errors ; for the trivial faults of some men 
have more interest and distinction than the virtues of half the world. 
The Fitzwilliam copy was left to the Museum, together with many 
books and engravings, by Mr. R. E. Kenrick, formerly University 
Librarian, and was bought by him in 1856. The book consists of 
twenty-seven engraved leaves, and was published in 1790 at 28, 
Poland Street, Oxford Street, when Blake was thirty-three years of age. 

I know only of one other book the purpose of which I could 
compare with the purpose of the Marriage of Heaven and Hell; it is 
Mr. Arnold’s ‘ Literature and Dogma.’ Both have in common this 
aim, “to recast religion.” Both again have this quality in common, 
the quality of satire ; but in Blake it saturates the entire work and 
the humour of it is immense. The methods, however, employed in 
these two books are very different. Blake’s proposition is contained 
in the text, “ The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life;” it is to 
distinguish between the true Light and the Darkness which calls itself 
Light. Moreover he cares only to be understood by those who seek 
this mysterious “Spirit” which is beneath the letter. By the 
Pharisaical children of mere orthodoxy and dead theologies he 
desires to be actually mzs-understood. He calls their empty faith, 
religion ; their material hereafter, heaven; and themselves Angels: 
while the children of light to whom the dogmas of the churches and 
the conventions of society seem the chief causes of evil, these he 
willingly brands of the Devil’s party and their heaven hell itself. 


But this, though it is the key to the whole meaning of this many 


sided book, yet it is not the most original or most valuable part of it. 


The insistance on the necessity of evil and the necessity of contraries, 
or the teaching contained in the passage beginning “ The worship of 


God,”—it is for these, I think, that we shall finally value the book. 





THE MARRIAGE OF HEAVEN AND 
HELL. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


RINTRAH roars & shakes his fires in the burdend air: 


Hungry clouds swag on the deep. 


Once meek, & in a perilous path, 

The just man kept his course along 
The vale of death.. 

Roses are planted where thorns grow, 
And on the barren heath 


Sing the honey bees. 


Then the perilous path was planted : 
And a river, and a spring 

On every cliff and tomb ; 

And on the bleached bones 


Red clay brought forth. 


Till the villain left the paths of ease 


To walk in perilous paths, and drive 


The just man into barren climes. 


Now the sneaking serpent walks 
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In mild humility ; 
And the just man rages in the wilds 


Where lions roam. 


Rintrah roars & shakes his fires in the burdend air ; 


Hungry clouds swag on the deep. 


As a new heaven is begun, and it is now thirty-three years since its 


advent, the Eternal Hell revives. And lo! Swedenborg is the Angel 
sitting at the tomb: his writings are the linen clothes folded up. 
Now is the dominion of Edom, & the return of Adam into 


Paradise ; see Isaiah xxxiv. and xxxv. chap: 


Without contraries is no progression. Attraction and Repulsion, 
Reason and Energy, Love and Hate, are necessary to Human 


existence. 


From these contraries spring what the religious call Good & Evil. 
Good is the Passive that obeys Reason. Evil is the Active spring- 


ing from Energy. 


Good is Heaven. Evil is Hell. 
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THe VoIce oF THE DEVIL. 


All Bibles or sacred codes have been the causes of the following 

Errors. 

1. That. Man has two real existing principles, Viz: a Body & a 
Soul. 

2. That Energy, called Evil, is alone from the Body; & that 
Reason, called Good, is alone from the Soul. 

3. That God will torment Man in Eternity for following his Energies. 

But the following Contraries to these are True. 

1. Man has no Body distinct from his Soul, for that calld Body is a 
portion of Soul discern’d by the five Senses, the chief inlets of 
Soul in this age. 

Energy is the only life, and is from the Body ; and Reason is the 
bound or outward circumference of Energy. 


. Energy is Eternal Delight. 


Those who restrain desire, do so because theirs is weak enough to 
be restrained; and the restrainer or reason usurps its place & 


governs the unwilling. 


And being restraind, it by degrees becomes passive till it is only the 


shadow of desire. 


The history of this is written in Paradise Lost, & the Governor 


or Reason is call’d Messiah. 
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And the original Archangel or possessor of the command of the 
heavenly host, is call’d the Devil or Satan, and his children are 
call’d Sin & Death. 


But in the book of Job, Milton’s Messiah is call’d Satan. 
For this history has been adopted by both parties. 


It indeed appear’d to Reason as if Desire was cast out; but the 
Devil’s account is, that the Messiah fell, & formed a heaven of 


what he stole from the Abyss. 


This is shewn in the Gospel, where he prays to the Father to send 
the comforter or Desire that Reason may have Ideas to build on; 
the Jehovah of the Bible being no other than he who dwells 
in flaming fire. 


Know that after Christ’s death, he became Jehovah. 
But in Milton, the Father is Destiny, the Son a Ratio of the five 


senses, & the Holy-ghost Vacuum ! 


Note. The reason Milton wrote in fetters when he wrote of Angels 
& God, and at liberty when of Devils & Hell, is because he was a 


true Poet and of the Devil’s party without knowing it. 


4 
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A MEMORABLE FANcy. 


As I was walking among the fires of hell, delighted with the en- 
joyments of Genius, which to Angels look like torment and insanity, 
I collected some of their Proverbs; thinking that as the sayings 
used in a nation mark its character, so the Proverbs of Hell shew 
the nature of Infernal wisdom better than any description of buildings 
or garments. 

When I came home, on the abyss of the five senses, where a flat 
sided steep frowns over the present world, I saw a mighty Devil 
folded in black clouds, hovering on the sides of the rock ; with cor- 
roding fires he wrote the following sentence now percieved by the 


minds of men, & read by them on earth. 


How do you know but ev’ry Bird that cuts the airy way, 


Is an immense world of delight, clos’d by your senses five ? 


PRoveRBS OF HELL. 
In seed time learn, in harvest teach, in winter enjoy. 
Drive your cart and your plow over the bones of the dead. 
The road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom. 
Prudence is a rich ugly old maid courted by Incapacity. 
He who desires but acts not, breeds pestilence. 
The cut worm forgives the plow. 
Dip him in the river who loves water. 
A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees. 
He whose face gives no light, shall never become a star. 
Eternity is in love with the productions of time. 


The busy bee has no time for sorrow. 
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The hours of folly are measur’d by the clock ; but of wisdom, no 


clock can measure. 


All wholsom food is caught without a net or a trap. 


Bring out number weight & measure in a year of dearth. 

No bird soars too high, if he soars with his own wings. 

A dead body revenges not injuries. 

The most sublime act is to set another before you. 

If the fool would persist in his folly he would become wise. 

Folly is the cloke of knavery. 

Shame is Prides cloke. 

Prisons are built with stones of Law, Brothels with bricks of 
Religion. 

The pride of the peacock is the glory of God. 

The lust of the goat is the bounty of God. 

The wrath of the lion is the wisdom of God, 

The nakedness of woman is the work of God. 

Excess of sorrow laughs. Excess of joy weeps. 

The roaring of lions, the howling of wolves, the raging of the stormy 
sea, and the destructive sword, are portions of eternity too great 
for the eye of man. 

‘The fox condemns the trap, not himself. 

Joys impregnate. Sorrows bring forth. 

Let man wear the fell of the lion, woman the fleece of the sheep. 

The bird a nest, the spider a web, man friendship. 

The selfish smiling fool & the sullen frowning fool shall be both 
thought wise, that they may be a rod. 

What is now proved was once only imagin’d. 

The rat, the mouse, the fox, the rabbet, watch the roots; the lion, the 


tyyer, the horse, the elephant, watch the fruits. 
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The cistern contains : the fountain overflows. 


One thought fills immensity. 


Always be ready to speak your mind and a base man will avoid you. 


Everything possible to be believ'd is an image of truth. 

The eagle never lost so much time as when he submitted to learn of 
the crow. 

The fox provides for himself; but God provides for the lion. 

Think in the morning, Act in the noon, Eat in the evening, Sleep 
in the night. 

He who has sufferd you to impose on him knows you. 

As the plow follows words, so God rewards prayers. 

The tygers of wrath are wiser than the horses of instruction. 

Expect poison from the standing water. 

You never know what is enough unless you know what is more than 
enough, 

Listen to the fools reproach! it is a kingly title! 

The eyes of fire, the nostrils of air, the mouth of water, the beard 
of earth. 

The weak in courage is strong in cunning. 

The apple tree never asks the beech how he shall grow ; nor the lion 
the horse, how he shall take his prey. 

The thankful reciever bears a plentiful harvest. 

If others had not been foolish, we should be so. 

The soul of sweet delight can never be defil’d. 

When thou seest an Eagle thou seest a portion of Genius, lift up 
thy head ! 

As the catterpiller chooses the fairest leaves to lay her eggs on, so 
the priest lays his curse on the fairest joys. 


To create a little flower is the labour of ages. 
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Damn braces: Bless relaxes. 

The best wine is the oldest, the best water the newest. 

Prayers plow not! Praises reap not! 

Joys laugh not! Sorrows weep not ! 

The head Sublime, the heart Pathos, the genitals Beauty, the hands 
& feet Proportion. 

As the air to a bird or the sea to a fish, so is contempt to the 
contemptible. 

The crow wish'd everything was black, the owl that everything 
was white. 

Exuberance is Beauty. 

If the lion was advised by the fox he would be cunning. 

[mprove| me |nt makes straight roads, but the crooked roads without 
Improvement are roads of Genius. 

Sooner murder an infant in its cradle than nurse unacted desires. 

Where man is not nature is barren. 

Truth can never be told so as to be understood and not be believ'd. 


Enough! or Too much, 


The ancient Poets animated all sensible objects with Gods or 
Geniuses, calling them by the names and adorning them with the 
properties of woods, rivers, mountains, lakes, cities, nations, and 


whatever their enlarged & numerous senses could percieve. 


And particularly they studied the genius of each city & country, 
placing it under its mental deity. 
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Till a system was formed which some took advantage of & enslav’d 
the vulgar by attempting to realize or abstract the mental deities from 


their objects ; thus began Priesthood. 


Choosing forms of worship from poetic tales. 


And at length they pronounced that the Gods had ordered such things. 


Thus men forgot that All deities reside in the human breast. 


A Memorasie Fancy, 
The Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel dined with me, and I asked them 
how they dared so roundly to assert that God spake to them; and 
whether they did not think at the time, that they would be misunder 


stood, & so be the cause of imposition. 


Isaiah answer'd. I saw no God, nor heard any in a finite organical 


perception ; but my senses discover'd the infinite in every thing ; and 


as I was then perswaded, & remain confirm’d, that the voice of 


honest indignation is the voice of God, I cared not for consequences 


but wrote. 
Then I asked: doesa firm perswasion that a thing is so, make it so ? 


He replied. All poets believe that it does, & in ages of imagina- 
tion this firm perswasion removed mountains: but many are not 
capable of a firm perswasion of anything. 


Y 
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Then Ezekiel said. The philosophy of the east taught the first 
principles of human perception ; some nations held one principle for 
the origin & some another; we of Israel taught that the Poetic 
Genius (as you now call it) was the first principle and all the others 
merely derivative, which was the cause of our despising the Priests & 
Philosophers of other countries, and prophecying that all Gods would 
at last be proved to originate in ours & to be the tributaries of the 
Poetic Genius : it was this that our great poet King David desired so 
fervently & invokes so patheticly, saying by this he conquers 
enemies & governs kingdoms ; and we so loved our God, that we 
cursed in his name all the deities of surrounding nations, and asserted 
that they had rebelled ; from these opinions the vulgar came to think 


that all nations would at last be subject to the jews. 


This, said he, like all firm perswasions, is come to pass, for all nations 
believe the jews code and worship the jews god, and what greater 


subjection can be. 


I heard this with some wonder, & must confess my own conviction. 
After dinner I ask’d Isaiah to favour the world with his lost works, 


he said none of equal value was lost. Ezekiel said the same of his. 


I also asked Isaiah what made him go naked and bare foot three 
years ? he answered, the same that made our friend Diogenes the 


Grecian, 


I then asked Ezikiel, why he eat dung, & lay so long on his right 


& left side? he answerd, the desire of raising other men into a 


perception of the infinite; this the North American tribes practise, 
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& is he honest who resists his genius or conscience, only for the 


sake of present ease or gratification ? 


The ancient tradition that the world will be consumed in fire at the 


end of six thousand years is true, as I have heard from Hell. 


For the cherub with his flaming sword is hereby commanded to leave 
his guard at tree of life, and when he does, the whole creation will 
be consumed, and appear infinite and holy, whereas it now appears 


finite & corrupt. 
This will come to pass by an improvement of sensual enjoyment. 


But first the notion that man has a body distinct from his soul is to be 
expunged; this I shall do by printing in the infernal method by 


corrosives, which in Hell are salutary and medicinal, melting 


apparent surfaces away, and displaying the infinite which was hid. 


If the doors of perception were cleansed every thing would appear to 


man as it is, infinite. 


For man has closed himself up, till he sees all things thro’ narrow 


chinks of his cavern. 
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A MEMORABLE FANcy. 


I was in a Printing house in Hell & saw the method in which 


knowledge is transmitted from generation to generation. 


In the first chamber was a Dragon-Man, clearing away the rubbish 
from a cave’s mouth; within, a number of Dragons were hollowing 


the cave. 


In the second chamber was a Viper folding round the rock & the 


cave, and others adorning it with gold, silver and precious stones. 
In the third chamber was an Eagle with wings and feathers of air, he 
caused the inside of the cave to be infinite ; around were numbers of 


Eayle-like men, who built palaces in the immense cliffs. 


In the fourth chamber were Lions of flaming fire raging around & 


melting the metals into living fluids. 


In the fifth chamber were Unnam’d forms which cast the metals into 


the expanse. 


There they were reciev’d by Men who occupied the sixth chamber, 


and took the forms of books & were arranged in libraries. 


The Giants who formed this world into its sensual existence and now 
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seem to live in it in chains, are in truth, the causes of its life & the 
sources of all activity ; but the chains are the cunning of weak and 
tame minds which have power to resist energy, according to the 


proverb, the weak in courage is strong in cunning. 


Thus one portion of being is the Prolific, the other, the Devouring : 
to the devourer it seems as if the producer was in his chains, but 
it is not so, he only takes portions of existence and fancies that the 


whole. 


But the Prolific would cease to be Prolific unless the Devourer as 


a sea recieved the excess of his delights. 


Some will say, Is not God alone the Prolific? I answer, God only 


Acts & Is, in existing beings or Men. 


These two classes of men are always upon earth, & they should be 
enemies ; whoever tries to reconcile them seeks to destroy existence. 


Religion is an endeavour to reconcile the two. 


Note. Jesus Christ did not wish to unite but to seperate them, as in 
the Parable of sheep and goats! & he says, I came not to send 


Peace but a Sword. 


Messiah or Satan or Tempter was formerly thought to be one of the 


Antediluvians who are our Energies. 
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A MemoraBLe Fancy. 
An Angel came to me and said, O pitiable foolish young man! O 
horrible ! O dreadful state! consider the hot burning dungeon thou 
art preparing for thyself to all eternity, to which thou art going in 


such career. 


I said, perhaps you will be willing to shew me my eternal lot & we 
will contemplate together upon it and see whether your lot or mine 


is most desirable, 


So he took me thro’ a stable & thro’ a church & down into the 
church vault at the end of which was a mill: thro’ the mill we 
went, and came to a cave, down the winding cavern we groped our 
tedious way till a void boundless as a nether sky appeard beneath 
us, & we held by the roots of trees and hung over this immensity ; 
but I said, if you please we will commit ourselves to this void, and 
see whether providence is here also, if you will not I will? but he 
answerd, do not presume O young man, but as we here remain, 


behold thy lot which will soon appear when the darkness passes 


away. 


So I remain’d with him sitting in the twisted root of an oak, he was 


suspended in a fungus which hung with the head downward into the 


deep. 


By degrees we beheld the infinite Abyss, fiery as the smoke of a 
burning city; beneath us at an immense distance was the sun, black 


but shining ; round it were fiery tracks on which revolv’d vast spiders 


crawling after their prey, which flew or rather swum in the infinite 
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deep, in the most terrific shapes of animals sprung from corruption: 
& the air was full of them, & seemed composed of them; these 
are Devils, and called Powers of the air. I now asked my com- 
panion which was my eternal lot? he said, between the black & 


white spiders. 


But now, from between the black & white spiders a cloud and fire 
burst and rolled thro’ the deep, blackning all beneath, so that the 
nether deep grew black as a sea & rolled with a terrible noise: 
beneath us was nothing now to be seen but a black tempest, till 
looking east between the clouds & the waves, we saw a cataract of 
blood mixed with fire, and not many stones throw from us appeard 
and sunk again the scaly fold of a monstrous serpent; at last to the 
east, distant about three degrees, appear’d a fiery crest above the 
waves, slowly it reared like a ridge of golden rocks till we discover'd 
two globes of crimson fire, from which the sea fled away in clouds of 
smoke, and now we saw it was the head of Leviathan; his forehead 
was divided into streaks of green & purple, like those on a tygers 
forehead ; soon we saw his mouth & red gills hang just above the 
raging foam, tinging the black deep with beams of blood, advancing 


toward us with all the fury of a spiritual existence. 


My friend the Angel climb’d up from his station into the mill; I 
remain'd alone, & then this appearance was no more, but I found 
myself sitting on a pleasant bank beside a river by moonlight hearing 
a harper who sung to the harp, & his theme was, The man who 


never alters his opinion is like standing water, & breeds reptiles of 


the mind. 
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But I arose and sought for the mill, & there I found my Angel 


who surprised asked me how I escaped ? 


I answer'd. All that we saw was owing to your metaphysics: for 
when you ran away, I found myself on a bank by moonlight hearing 
a harper. But now we have seen my eternal lot, shall I shew you 
yours ? he laughd at my proposal: but I by force suddenly caught 
him in my arms, & flew westerly thro’ the night, till we were 
elevated above the earths shadow: then I flung myself with him 
directly into the body of the sun, here I clothed myself in white, & 
taking in my hand Swedenborgs volumes sunk from the glorious 
clime, and passed all the planets till we came to saturn, here I staid 
to rest & then leap’d into the void between saturn & the fixed 


stars. 


Here, said I, is your lot, in this space, if space it may be called. 
Soon we saw the stable and the church, & I took him to the altar 
and open’d the Bible, and lo! it was a deep pit into which I 
descended driving the Angel before me; soon we saw seven houses 
of brick, one we entered; in it were a number of monkeys, baboons, 
& all of that species chaind by the middle, grinning and snatching 
at one another, but witheld by the shortness of their chains : however 
I saw that they sometimes grew numerous, and then the weak were 
caught by the strong, and with a grinning aspect, first coupled with 
& then devourd, by plucking off first one limb and then another 
till the body was left a helpless trunk, this after grinning & kissing 
it with seeming fondness they devour'd too; and here and there I 


saw one savourily picking the flesh off of his own tail ; as the stench 


terribly annoyd us both we went into the mill, & I in my hand 
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c? 
IS 


brought the skeleton of a body which in the mill was Aristotles 


Analytics. 


So the Angel said: thy phantasy has imposed upon me & thou 


oughtest to be ashamed. 


I answer'd: we impose on one another, & it is but lost time to 


converse with you whose works are only Analytics. 


I have always found that Angels have the vanity to speak of them- 
selves as the only wise; this they do with a confident insolence 


sprouting from systematic reasoning. 


Thus Swedenborg boasts of what he writes is new: tho’ it is only 


the Contents or Index of already publish’d books. 


A man carried a monkey about for a shew, & because he was a little 
wiser than the monkey, grew vain and conciev’d himself as much 
wiser than seven men. It is so with Swedenborg; he shews the folly 
of churches & exposes hypocrites, till he imagines that all are 


religious, & himself the single one on earth that ever broke a net. 


Now hear a plain fact: Swedenborg has not written one new truth. 


Now hear another : he has written all the old falshoods. 


Z 
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And now hear the reason. He conversed with Angels who are all 
religious, & conversed not with Devils who all hate religion, for he 


was incapable thro’ his conceited notions. 


Thus Swedenborgs writings are a recapitulation of all superficial 


opinions, and an analysis of the more sublime, but no further. 


Have now another plain fact. Any man of mechanical talents may 
from the writings of Paracelsus or Jacob Behmen, produce ten 
thousand volumes of equal value with Swedenborg’s ; and from those 


of Dante or Shakespear, an infinite number. 


But when he has done this, let him not say that he knows better than 


his master, for he only holds a candle in sunshine. 


A MEMORABLE FANcy. 
Once I saw a Devil in a flame of fire, who arose before an Angel 


that sat on a cloud, and the Devil utter’d these words. 


The worship of God is, Honouring his gifts in other men each 
according to his genius, and loving the greatest men best ; those 
who envy or calumniate great men hate God, for there is no other 
God. « 


The Angel hearing this became almost blue but mastering himself he 


grew yellow, & at last white pink & smiling, and then replied, 
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Thou Idolater, is not God One? & is not he visible in Jesus 


Christ ? and has not Jesus Christ given his sanction to the law of ten 


commandments, and are not all other men fools, sinners, & nothings ? 


The Devil answered; bray a fool in a morter with wheat yet shall not 
his folly be beaten out of him: if Jesus Christ is the greatest man, 
you ought to love him in the greatest degree; now hear how he has 
given his sanction to the law of ten commandments : did he not mock 
at the sabbath, and so mock the sabbaths God? murder those who 
were murderd because of him ? turn away the law from the woman 
taken in adultery ? steal the labor of others to support him ? bear 
false witness when he omitted making a defence before Pilate ? covet 
when he pray’d for his disciples, and when he bid them shake off the 
dust of their feet against such as refused to lodge them? I tell you, 
no virtue can exist without breaking these ten commandments : 


Jesus was all virtue, and acted from impulse, not from rules. 


When he had so spoken: I beheld the Angel who stretched out his 


arms embracing the flame of fire & he was consumed and arose as 


Elijah. 


Note. This Angel, who is now become a Devil, is my particular 
friend : we often read the Bible together in its infernal or diabolical 


sense which the world shall have if they behave well. 


I have also the Bible of Hell which the world shall have whether 


they will or no. 
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One Law for the Lion & Ox is Oppression. 


A Sone or LIBERTY. 


The Eternal Female groand! it was heard over all the Earth : 
Albion’s coast is sick silent ; the American meadows faint ! 
Shadows of Prophecy shiver along by the lakes and the rivers, 
and mutter across the ocean. France rend down thy dungeon, 
Golden Spain burst the barriers of old Rome ; 

Cast thy keys, O Rome, into the deep down falling, even to 
eternity down falling, 

And weep. 

In her trembling hands she took the new born terror howling ; 
On those infinite mountains of light now barr’d out by the 
atlantic sea, the new born fire stood. before the starry king! 
Flag’d with grey brow’d snows and thunderous visages the 
jealous wings wav’d over the deep. 

The speary hand burned aloft, unbuckled was the shield, forth 
went the hand of jealousy among the flaming hair, and hurl’d the 
new born wonder thro’ the starry night. 

The fire, the fire is falling! 

Look up! look up! O citizen of London, enlarge thy coun- 
tenance ; O Jew, leave counting gold! return to thy oil and wine ; 


O African! black African! (go, winged thought, widen his 


forehead.) 





16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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The fiery limbs, the flaming hair, shot like the sinking sun into 
the western sea. 

Wak’d from his eternal sleep, the hoary element roaring fled 
away ; 

Down rush’d, beating his wings in vain, the jealous king ; his 
grey brow’d councellors, thunderous warriors, curl’d veterans, 
among helms, and shields, and chariots, horses, elephants : 
banners, castles, slings and rocks, 

Falling, rushing, ruining! buried in the ruins on Urthona’s dens. 
All night beneath the ruins, then their sullen flames faded 
emerge round the gloomy king, 

With thunder and fire : leading his starry hosts thro’ the waste 
wilderness, he promulgates his ten commands, glancing his 
beamy eyelids over the deep in dark dismay, 

Where the son of fire in his eastern cloud, while the morning 
plumes her golden breast, 

Spurning the clouds written with curses, stamps the stony law to 
dust, loosing the eternal horses from the dens of night, crying 
Empire is no more! and now the lion & wolf shall 


cease. 


CHORUS. 


Let the Priests of the Raven of dawn, no longer in deadly black, 


with hoarse note curse the sons of joy. Nor his accepted brethren 


whom, tyrant, he calls free, lay the bound or build the roof. Nor 


pale religious letchery call that virginity, that wishes but acts not ! 


For every thing that lives is Holy. 











STAINED GLASS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


In Keble College the other day, a friend remarked “ We shall soon want a fresh set 
of Church restorations—to get rid of modern stained glass:”—and certainly the 
specimens before us justified the remark, a remark which brought to one’s mind all 
the gross vulgarity of colour, feebleness of execution, poverty of design, and general 
inanity of scheme, all overshadowed by a strong tendency towards greenish-jaundice, 
which characterises ninety per cent. of all the glass now being made for cathedrals, 
churches, and alas ! also for houses. 

I am far indeed from wishing to include Mr. Morris’s work in this condemnation, 
and as he doesn’t make anything like a tenth of what is produced, I leave room for 
some respectable work by other makers: but this does not even veil the fact that the 
production of this splendid item of the decorator’s art has fallen into most incompetent 
hands, and has become a prominent source of de-decoration to our buildings, and of 
annoyance and vexation to all men of cultivated taste. 

Anyone who has seen the cathedral and the church of S. Pierre at Chartres, knows 
something of the glory and delight of stained glass as it was and as it should be; and 
the descent from that to such glass as that at Keble College, all but inexplicable even 
in this age of all round art-degradation, brings one to the consideration of the present 
manner of its production and the class of workmen who produce it. 

The mere fact of modern glass being drawn on paper only, even by such ac- 
complished designers as Mr. Burne-Jones, and then transferred to glass by copyists,— 
copyists whom one feels inclined to class as “ clerks,”—points at once to an inevitable 
and fatal element of inferiority. What would a man think, having given an order for 
a picture to an eminent artist, when he discovered that the eminent artist had only 
drawn it in chalk on paper, and then handed it over to his “ young man” to copy it 
in colours on canvas ! 

Yet this is what is done’ universally in stained glass; whereby we at once lose 
“touch,” sparkle, breadth, and originality of handling, and get in exchange the 
mechanical monotony of the copyist ;—with this further mischief, that whereas the 
canvas or the panel may bear, and often with great advantage, the most minute 
detailing and stippling, as witness the work of Memling or Van Eyck, such work is 
fatal on glass, where translucency should be a prominent characteristic. 


? The only exception I know of is the excellent work of Mr. H. A. Kennedy. 


; 
‘ 
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How far this mechanical condition can be carried, and how utterly it can destroy 
every semblance of any quality which goes to make art, may be seen by anyone who 
will take the trouble to examine Munich glass—say in Glasgow cathedral. 

The copyist delights in a hard, wire-like, mechanical line, and is proud of it: the 
artist avoids it as he would a plague. The copyist, if he has projection to express, 
knows no way but stippling the whole surface—now light may be, now dark, but every- 
where stippled, suffering always from that most inartistic fault of not knowing where to 
stop: the medizeval artist, who always appears to have known and felt the qualities and 
capabilities of the material he was working in, saw at once that sparkle, translucency— 
4ife—disappear under excess of stippling, and so stopped very far short indeed of the 
whole surface—often didn’t stipple at all. 

Indeed, stained glass, theoretically, should be very much of thé nature of a sketch 
by an able hand, vigorous in conception, strong in the handling of the principal forms, 
and slight as possible in mechanism of detail ; practically, the glass should be variable 
in thickness, ribby, and full of air bubbles, so as to produce gradation of colour and 
enhance the jewel-like effect of its translucence: at least half of its surface should be 
left clean glass for the sun to shine through: no lines should be used and no “matting” 
more than are absolutely necessary to express the intention; and the lead, broad and 
plentiful, should supply the place of darks—formulz which seem almost the exact 
contradictories of most of our modern productions. 

Nor is this mischief of hard line and all-pervading “ mat” the whole of the trouble. 
There is manifestly no use in drawing on glass with anything not permanent enough to 
stand the kiln at first and Jack Frost later; and no such materials being known to us 
but yellow silver stain and a blackish grey, best described as dirt, the copyist who has 
a figure with canopy or other background to draw on glass, practically covers the 
whole of his surface with drt. 

What then becomes of his colour? and so we see, in that apotheosis of bad art, 
modern German glass, that all deep and rich coloured glass has to be avoided, because 
when matted over it becomes black, and the maker flies to thin and gaudy tints, which 
even when covered with dirt, still look blue or green, violet or scarlet. 

It is idle to speculate on what sort of men produced such windows as we see at 
Chartres and Evreux ;—did the designer himself draw them on the glass? were they 
ever designed on paper at all? Traditional art was then in existence, and possibly 
very illiterate and homespun fellows in hodden grey drew them: but he would be a 
bold man indeed who should assert that with all our modern appliances and experience 
of the past into the bargain to guide us, we are at all in a way to reproduce such 
work: not only are our designers for the most part utterly below the level of their 
work, but if it is to be honourably called “art-work” at all, the copyist must be got rid 
of, and the designer must learn the perfectly simple art of staining and drawing on the 
glass. 

Among the scores of young artists whom I have seen seeking work from decorators, 
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only one has declared his ability to draw on glass, and one more his willingness to 
learn. To me it seems that there is room for one hundred. 

Cannot our Royal Academy here find a new line for some of its ever over-crowding 
list of students? Not to mention bad pictures, too many good ones are painted, but, 
relatively speaking, almost no good glass is produced, and this for want of the very 
men who often can’t sell their easel pictures when they have painted them ! 


JouN ALDAM HEATON. 


NESCIO QUA! NUGARUM. 
No. VI. 
ST. MARY-LESTRAND. 


A portion of the cornice of the church of Saint Mary-le-Strand having fallen down, 
the church has been pronounced unsafe, and a movement is abroad for its demolition. 
This is no reason for its removal, it is only an excuse. The present lust to annihilate 
the masterpieces of Gibbs, witness the portico of Saint Martin’s-in-the-Fields, as well as 
the masterpieces of Wren, is one of the surest revelations of the real state of the 
architecture of to-day, It is the natural thing for the age that could build—let us say 
for example Northumberland Avenue, to wipe out of existence the work of men the 
greatness of whose art was only the expression of the sincerity of their lives. 

Northumberland Avenue is apparently a street of the most imposing architectural 
buildings, but really, with perhaps one exception, it consists of vast erections in which 
there is not the slightest trace of any feeling for art, or the least presence of any one 
architectural quality. Simplicity, proportion, composition, and subordination of parts 
are wholly wanting in these buildings; much less do we find in them any taste, 
delicacy, depth of feeling, or distinction ; neither are they in any way related to—No, 
no! they are very admirably related to the times. 


One’s first impulse in a matter of this sort is to write an elaborate appeal for the 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand ; to point out that in some ways it is finer than the more 
celebrated church of St. Martin ; to plead also for St. Olave, Jewry ; for the faultless 
tower of St. Mary Magdalene, Knightrider Street ; to point out that Wren and Gibbs 
had each of them an architectural style as real and distinct as the style of Palladio is 
from the style of Bernini: but what a farce this would be. The question whether 
these buildings are to stand or not, appears to rest entirely with men to whom there 
seems less chance of the qualities and worth of fine architecture dawning upon them, 
than there is of the other side of the moon revealing itself to future astronomers, 


HERBERT P. HORNE. 





SOME CONTEMPORARY WORK. 


O little care is abroad for work which possesses distinction, work 

which alone can prove finally valuable, that one is ready to be- 
lieve it a sign of better times when one hears that the Directors of 
the Manchester Exhibition have employed Mr. Ford Madox Brown 
to decorate the spandrils of the dome there. When we remember 
the character of the decoration of our London Exhibitions at South 
Kensington, the innovation is startling. Hitherto the one quality 
demanded of the decorator of such buildings was that he should 
have the genius of making money, but now the Directors of the 
Manchester Exhibition have suddenly employed a man whose genius 
is the very opposite one of making beauty beautifully. Perhaps we 
may next hear of the new sculptures on the reredos of St. Paul’s 
and the North Front of Westminster Abbey being done by a 
sculptor, like Mr. Thorneycroft, instead of a practical carver; or the 
painted windows therein by Mr. Burne Jones, in preference to a 
Church Furnisher. In the meantime we cannot be sufficiently 
grateful for the discernment and taste the Manchester Directors 
have shown in their choice. One day we may discover that Mr. 
Madox Brown has imaginative powers not equalled, perhaps, by 
more than half a dozen English painters of his time. 

This speaking of distinction in work leads us on to draw attention 
to the landscapes of Mr. T. A. McLachlan at the Royal Academy, 
the Grosvenor Gallery, and elsewhere. Perhaps his picture in the 
third room at Burlington House is the finest of these. We have 
particularly gone out of our way to speak of these works, because 
Mr. McLachlan stands alone, in our estimation, among our younger 
men, in attempting to follow the finer traditions of imaginative 
landscape as interpreted by Crome, Palmer, and Cecil Lawson. At 
present an over admiration of J. F. Millet in his figures, and a 
treacherous facility in conception and execution, are apt at times 
to mar his pictures. 





CENTURY GUILD DESIGN. 


House. Cost, £620. 


HE Century Guild lays stress upon the fact that all Art makes 
for the needs of an entire people, and more particularly does it 
recognize this fact in the case of Architecture. 

To bring Architecture within the reach of all is then its especial 
aim; nor is this very difficult, if in the first place the materials, 
selected with care, are treated in a workmanlike way ; and if, in the 
second place, the proportions are made artistically valuable. 

In the case of the present design it has been the endeavour to 
introduce a certain dignity of treatment and interest of detail into a 
class of houses which has been, hitherto, left to the suburban Builder 
to run up as insufficiently and vulgarly as the genius of Commercialism 
is able. 

The lower portion of the house mainly consists of a series of 
piers which, while concentrating the strength and so facilitating an 
economy of material, at the same time allows the upper storey to 
project in such a way as to increase the bed-room space above. And 
further, this frank treatment of the construction produces a pleasant 
effect in the elevation. 

Round the windows of the ground-floor, and on the capitals of 


the piers, is a little rich ornament in terra cotta, details of which, 
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STAINED GLASS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


In Keble College the other day, a friend remarked “ We shall soon want a fresh set 
of Church restorations—to get rid of modern stained glass:"—and certainly the 
pecimens before us justified the remark, a remark which brought to one’s mind all 
the gross vulgarity of colour, feebleness of execution, poverty of design, and general 
inanity of scheme, all overshadowed by a strong tendency towards greenish-jaundice, 
which characterises ninety per cent. of all the glass now being made for cathedrals, 
churches, and alas! also for houses. 

I am far indeed from wishing to include Mr. Morris’s work in this condemnation, 
and as he doesn’t make anything like a tenth of what is produced, I leave room for 
some respectable work by other makers: but this does not even veil the fact that the 
production of this splendid item of the decorator’s art has fallen into most incompetent 
hands, and has become a prominent source of de-decoration to our buildings, and of 
annoyance and vexation to all men of cultivated taste. 

Anyone who has seen the cathedral and the church of S. Pierre at Chartres, knows 
something of the glory and delight of stained glass as it was and as it should be; and 
the descent from that to such glass as that at Keble College, all but inexplicable even 


in this age of all round art-degradation, brings one to the consideration of the present 


manner of its production and the class of workmen who produce it. 

The mere fact of modern glass being drawn on paper only, even by such ac 
complished designers as Mr, Burne-Jones, and then transferred to glass by copyists,— 
copyists whom one feels inclined to class as “ clerks,”—points at once to an inevitable 
and fatal element of inferiority. What would a man think, having given an order for 
a picture to an eminent artist, when he discovered that the eminent artist had only 
drawn it in chalk on paper, and then handed it over to his “ young man” to copy it 
in colours on canvas ! 

Yet this is what is done' universally in stained glass; whereby we at once lose 
“touch,” sparkle, breadth, and originality of handling, and get in exchange the 
mechanical monotony of the copyist ;—with this further mischief, that whereas the 
canvas or the panel may bear, and often with great advantage, the most minute 
detailing and stippling, as witness the work of Memling or Van Eyck, such work is 
fatal on glass, where translucency should be a prominent characteristic, 


' ‘The only exception I know of is the excellent work of Mr. H. A, Kennedy, 
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How far this mechanical condition can be carried, and how utterly it can destroy 
every semblance of any quality which goes to make art, may be seen by anyone who 
will take the trouble to examine Munich glass—say in Glasgow cathedral. 

The copyist delights in a hard, wire-like, mechanical line, and is proud of it: the 
artist avoids it as he would a plague. The copyist, if he has projection to express, 
knows no way but stippling the whole surface—-now light may be, now dark, but every 
where stippled, suffering always from that most inartistic fault of not knowing where to 
stop: the mediaeval artist, who always appears to have known and felt the qualities and 
capabilities of the material he was working in, saw at once that sparkle, translucency 
/ife—disappear under excess of stippling, and so stopped very far short indeed of the 
whole surface—often didn't stipple at all. 

Indeed, stained glass, theoretically, should be very much of the nature of a sketch 
by an able hand, vigorous in conception, strong in the handling of the principal forms, 
and slight as possible in mechanism of detail ; practically, the glass should be variable 
in thickness, ribby, and full of air bubbles, so as to produce gradation of colour and 
enhance the jewel-like effect of its translucence : at least half of its surface should be 
left clean glass for the sun to shine through: no lines should be used and no “ matting” 
more than are absolutely necessary to express the intention; and the lead, broad and 
plentiful, should supply the place of darks—formule which seem almost the exact 
contradictories of most of our modern productions. 

Nor is this mischief of hard line and all-pervading “ mat” the whole of the trouble. 
There is manifestly no use in drawing on glass with anything not permanent enough to 
stand the kiln at first and Jack Frost later; and no such materials being known to us 
but yellow silver stain and a blackish grey, best described as dirt, the copyist who has 
a figure with canopy or other background to draw on glass, practically covers the 
whole of his surface with dirt. 

What then becomes of his co/our? and so we sce, in that apotheosis of bad art, 
modern German glass, that all deep and rich coloured glass has to be avoided, because 
when matted over it becomes black, and the maker flies to thin and gaudy tints, which 
even when covered with dirt, still look blue or green, violet or scarlet. 

It is idle to speculate on what sort of men produced such windows as we see at 
Chartres and Evreux ;—did the designer himself draw them on the glass? were they 
ever designed on paper at all? ‘Traditional art was then in existence, and possibly 


very illiterate and homespun fellows in hodden grey drew them: but he would be a 
bold man indeed who should assert that with all our modern appliances and experience 
of the past into the bargain to guide us, we are at all in a way to reproduce such 
work: not only are our designers for the most part utterly below the level of their 


work, but if it is to be honourably called “art-work” at all, the copyist must be got rid 
of, and the designer must learn the perfectly simple art of staining and drawing on the 
glass. 

Among the scores of young artists whom I have seen seeking work from decorators, 
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only one has declared his ability to draw on glass, and one more his willingness to 
learn, ‘To me it seems that there is room for one hundred. 

Cannot our Royal Academy here find a new line for some of its ever over-crowding 
list of students? Not to mention bad pictures, too many good ones are painted, but, 
relatively speaking, almost no good glass is produced, and this for want of the very 
men who often can’t sell their easel pictures when they have painted them ! 


Joun ALpam Heaton. 


NESCIO QUA! NUGARUM. 
No. VI, 
ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. 


\ portion of the cornice of the church of Saint Mary-le-Strand having fallen down, 
the church has been pronounced unsafe, and a movement is abroad for its demolition, 
This is no reason for its removal, it inonly an excuse. ‘The present lust to annihilate 
the masterpieces of Gibbs, witness the portico of Saint Martin’s-in-the Fields, as well as 
the masterpieces of Wren, is one of the surest revelations of the real state of the 
architecture of to-day. Lt is the natural thing for the age that could build—let us say 
for example Northumberland Avenue, to wipe out of existence the work of men the 
greatness of whose art was only the expression of the sincerity of their lives, 
Northumberland Avenue is apparently a street of the most imposing architectural 
buildings, but really, with perhaps one exception, it consists of vast erections in which 
there is not the slightest trace of any fecling for art, or the least presence of any one 
architectural quality. Simplicity, proportion, composition, and subordination of parts 


are wholly wanting in these buildings; much less do we find in them any taste, 


delicacy, depth of feeling, or distinction ; neither are they in any way related to—No, 


no! they are very admirably related to the times, 


One's first impulse in a matter of this sort is to write an elaborate appeal for the 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand ; to point out that in some ways itis finer than the more 
celebrated church of St. Martin; to plead also for St, Olave, Jewry ; for the faultless 
tower of St. Mary Magdalene, Knightrider Street ; to point out that Wren and Gibbs 
had cach of them an architectural style as real and distinct as the style of Palladio is 
from the style of Bernini: but what a farce this would be, The question whether 
these buildings are to stand or not, appears to rest entirely with men to whom there 
seems less chance of the qualities and worth of fine architecture dawning upon them, 
than there is of the other side of the moon revealing itself to future astronomers, 


Hrxnert P. Horne, 





NOTICES OF CONTEMPORARY 
WORK, ETC. 


Tut series of Cartoons by Mr. Frederic Shields, for the mosaics 
to be placed in the chapel at Eaton Hall, were brought to an end last 
August, and they are now in the hands of the workmen. Unfor 
tunately, as is the case in all translations from one material to another, 
much must needs be lost in the process, and therefore it is especially 
desirable that the cartoons themselves should be accessible. How 
great a thing would it be if these cartoons, together with those for the 
windows of the chapel, could be purchased for the South Kensington 
Museum, or some other public gallery. The influence of such an 
entirely sincere and lofty work on the flippant and foolish art of the 
present time cannot be overvalued, 

The architects of the Century Guild, Messrs. Mackmurdo and 
Horne, are engaged on the designs for a Créche for Leeds, As it is 
the first Créche in England, so far as they are aware, as yet planned 
and built expressly for that purpose, a few words about it may not be 
out of place here. The building is to include baths and public wash 
houses, as well as the nurseries; and the architects have endeavoured 
to consider the practical requirements of such a building with the 
result, as they hope, of some improvements in these matters. lor 
instance, the floors of the nurseries will be made of close-set, polished 
oak, thereby avoiding carpets or the risk of splinters, while it insures 
complete cleanliness, The heating and cooking will be carried out 
entirely by steam, thereby evading the difficulty of smoke. As to the 
design of the building, they hope to yet a simple and dignified 
architectural effect entirely by the contrast and proportions of red 
and white wall-spaces. The constructional parts will be executed in 
common red bricks, the intermediate fields or surfaces in finished 
plaster. Nothing resists the smoky atmosphere of large towns 
better than this material. 

Mr. Selwyn Imaye will give a series of four lectures on Art 
during the coming December; details of the arrangements as to 
which may be had on application to him, care of Messrs. Mackmurdo 
and Horne, 28, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 





THE CENTURY GUILD WORK. 


THE ARCHITECTS : 
Messrs. Mackmurpo & Horne, 
28, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


Business AGENTS FOR FURNITURE AND DECORATION, TAPESTRIES, SILKS, CRETONNES, 
WALL PapeERs, ETC. : 
Messrs. WILKINSON & Son, 
8, Old Bond St., W. 


Messrs. GoopaLL & Co., 


15 & 17, King St., Manchester. 


PicTURE FRAMES DESIGNED BY THE GUILD: 
Mr. Murcort, Framemaker, 


6, Endell St., Long Acre, W.C. 


Wrovucut Iron Work: 
Mr. WINSTANLEY, 
The Forge, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, N. 


BEATEN AND CHASED Brass AND CoprpER Work : 
Mr. Es ine, 
At the Agents of the Century Guild. 





In drawing attention to our own work, we have added, with their permission, the 
names of those workers in art whose aim seems to us most nearly to accord with the 
chief aim of this magazine. Our list at present is necessarily limited, but with time 


and care we hope to remedy this defect. 


EMBROIDERY : 
Tue Roya Scuoor or Art NEEDLEWORK, 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, W. 


Miss May Morris gives private lessons in embroidery, particulars on 
application, Kelmscott House, Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 


ENGRAVED Books AND FACSIMILES OF THE WorKS OF Wo. BLAKE: 
Mr. Muir, 
The Blake Press, Edmonton. 
To be had of Mr. Quaritcn, 
15, Piccadilly, W. 
During the present year, Mr. Muir hopes to publish engraved works from 


the designs of Mr. Herbert P. Horne. 


FURNITURE AND DECORATION: 
Ruopa and Acnes GARRETT, 
2, Gower St., W.C. 


J. Atpam Heaton, 
27, Charlotte St., Bedford Sq., W.C. 


Carpets, SILKS, VELVETS, CHINTZES AND WALL Papers, EMBROIDERY, AND PAINTED 


GLASS : 
Messrs. Morris & Company, 
449, Oxford St., W. 


CARVING, AND MODELLING FOR TERRA Cotta oR PLASTER Work : 
Mr. B. Creswick, 
At the Agents of the Century Guild. 


DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING UPON Woop: 
Mr. W. H. Hooper, 
5, Hammersmith Terrace, W. 





Fiint GLASS, CUT AND BLOWN, ALSO PAINTED GLASS : 
Messrs. J. Powrett & Sons, 
Whitefriars Glass Works, Temple St., E.C. 


PAINTED GLASS, AND PAINTING APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE AND FURNITURE: 
Mr. Setwyn IMAGE, 


51, Rathbone Place, W.C. 


PAINTED PoTTERY AND TILES: 
Mr. WiturAmM De Moraan, 
45, Great Marlborough St., Regent St., W. 


PICTURE FRAMES: 
Mr. CHARLES ROWLEY, 
St. Ann’s St., Manchester. 


PRINTING : 
Tue Cuiswick Press, 
21, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Att Kinps or WIND INSTRUMENTS: 
RuDALL, Rose, Carte & Co., 
23, Berners St., W. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF PICTURES : 
Photographs of Pictures by D. G. Rossetti, 
To be had of Mr. W. M. Rosserti, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


Platinotype Photographs from the Works of G. F. Watts, R.A., E. Burne- 
Jones, A.R.A., and others, 


Mr. Houtyer, 
9, Pembroke Square, Kensington, W. 


Processes for Reproduction of Pictures and Drawings as used in this 
Magazine, 


Messrs. WALKER & BovurAL.t, 
16, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet St., E.C. 


CHISWICK PRESS :-=-C, WHITTINGHAM AND CO, ‘TOOKS COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 





SOME CONTEMPORARY WORK. 


S° little care is abroad for work which possesses distinction, work 
which alone can prove finally valuable, that one is ready to be- 
lieve it a sign of better times when one hears that the Directors of 
the Manchester Exhibition have employed Mr. Ford Madox Brown 
to decorate the spandrils of the dome there. When we remember 
the character of the decoration of our London Exhibitions at South 
Kensington, the innovation is startling. Hitherto the one quality 
demanded of the decorator of such buildings was that he should 
have the genius of making money, but now the Directors of the 
Manchester Exhibition have suddenly employed a man whose genius 
is the very opposite one of making beauty beautifully. Perhaps we 
may next hear of the new sculptures on the reredos of St. Paul's 
and the North Front of Westminster Abbey being done by a 
sculptor, like Mr. Thorneycroft, instead of a practical carver; or the 
painted windows therein by Mr. Burne Jones, in preference to a 
Church Furnisher. In the meantime we cannot be sufficiently 
grateful for the discernment and taste the Manchester Directors 
have shown in their choice. One day we may discover that Mr. 
Madox Brown has imaginative powers not equalled, perhaps, by 
more than half a dozen English painters of his time. 

This speaking of distinction in work leads us on to draw attention 
to the landscapes of Mr. T. A. McLachlan at the Royal Academy, 
the Grosvenor Gallery, and elsewhere. Perhaps his picture in the 
third room at Burlington House is the finest of these. We have 


particularly gone out of our way to speak of these works, because 
Mr. McLachlan stands alone, in our estimation, among our younger 
men, in attempting to follow the finer traditions of imaginative 


landscape as interpreted by Crome, Palmer, and Cecil Lawson. At 
present an over admiration of J. F. Millet in his figures, and a 
treacherous facility in conception and execution, are apt at times 
to mar his pictures. 





CENTURY GUILD DESIGN. 


House. Cost, £620. 


HE Century Guild lays stress upon the fact that all Art makes 
for the needs of an entire people, and more particularly does it 
recognize this fact in the case of Architecture. 

To bring Architecture within the reach of all is then its especial 
aim; nor is this very difficult, if in the first place the materials, 
selected with care, are treated in a workmanlike way ; and if, in the 
second place, the proportions are made artistically valuable. 

In the case of the present design it has been the endeavour to 
introduce a certain dignity of treatment and interest of detail into a 
class of houses which has been, hitherto, left to the suburban Builder 
to run up as insufficiently and vulgarly as the genius of Commercialism 
is able. 


The lower portion of the house mainly consists of a series of 


piers which, while concentrating the strength and so facilitating an 


economy of material, at the same time allows the upper storey to 
project in such a way as to increase the bed-room space above. And 
further, this frank treatment of the construction produces a pleasant 
effect in the elevation. 

Round the windows of the ground-floor, and on the capitals of 


the piers, is a little rich ornament in terra cotta, details of which, 
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CENTURY GUILD DESIGN. 


modelled by B. Creswick, a pupil of Mr. Ruskin’s, we hope to be 
able to give later on. 

To make the house warmer and to prevent the absorption of wet, 
the brick walls are coated with cement rough-cast. This, tinted to 
a pleasant yellow, makes an agreeable harmony with the terra cotta 
and white mouldings. 

The plan was necessarily determined, externally by the aspect 
and the position, and internally by the requirements of space and 
arrangement. 

In this building, imperfect as it is, it may be seen how practical 
is the principle of the unity of the arts, and how easy it is to introduce 


colour and sculpture into the simplest architecture. 


THE CENTURY GUILD WORK. 


Tue ARCHITECTS: 
Messrs. Mackmurpo & Horne, 
28, Southampton St., 
Strand, W.C. 


Business AGENTS FOR FURNITURE AND DECORATION, TAPESTRIES, SILKS, CRETONNES, 
WALL PaPeERS, ETC. : 
Messrs. WILKINSON & Son, 
8, Old Bond St., W. 


Messrs. GoopALL & Co., 
15 & 17, King St., 
Manchester. 


PicTURE FRAMES DESIGNED BY THE GUILD: 
Mr. Murcott, Framemaker, 
6, Endell St., 
Long Acre, W.C. 


Wrovucut Iron Work: 
Mr. WINSTANLEY, 
The Forge, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield, N. 


BEATEN AND CHASED BrRAssS AND CoppER WorkK : 
Mr. Estino, 
At the Agents of the Century Guild. 
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“THE CENTURY GUILD HOBBY HORSE.” 


The-aim of the Century Guild is to render all branches of Art the 
sphere; no‘longer of the tradesman, but of the artist.. It would restore 


building, decoration, glass-painting, pottery, wood-carving, and metal- . . 


work to their rightful place beside painting and sculpture. By so 
placing them they would be once’ more regarded as legitimate and 
honourable expressions of the artistic spirit, and would stand in their 
true relation not only to sculpture and painting but to the drama, to 
music, and to literature. 

In other words, the Century Guild seeks to emphasize the Undty 
of Art; and by thus dignifying Art in all its forms, it hopes to*make it” 
living, a thing of our own century, and of the people... ~ 

In the Hobby Horse, the Guild will provide a means of expression 
for these aims, and for other serious thoughts about Art. 

The matter of the Hobby Horse will deal, chiefly, with the 
practical application of Art to life; but it will also contain illustrations 
and poems, as well as literary and biographical essays. 

All communications to be addressed to the Editor, The Cuiswick 
Press, 21, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 
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FRONTISPIECE: PRISCILLA AND AQuILA, being one of the designs 
prepared for the decoration of the chapel at Eaton 
Hall, by Frederic Shields ; from a heightened version 
of the original cartoons in the possession of Mrs. 
Russell Gurney, by the kind permission of His Grace 
the Duke of Westminster. 

Lines WRITTEN ON THE Watts oF Harvecn Caste. Herbert 
P. Horne . »  @5ie 


ArtTHuR Burcess. John Ruskin, D.C.L., LL.D.; illustrated by 
a selection of the woodcuts prepared for the un- 
finished portion of “Proserpina,” and engraved by 





the late Arthur Burgess . ; 46 
“Tue THoucuts” or Marcus Auretius. Arthur Galton. . 54 
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Nore.—lIt will interest our readers to be reminded that the frontispiece called “The 
Lady of the Rains,” which appeared in our first number, January, 1886, was by Arthur 
Burgess, the subject.of Mr.. Ruskin’s touching and beautiful memoir. His interest in the 
“Hobby Horse” was: great: we hoped to give our readers more of his work, and to 
profit ourselves by his advice and help ; sed Dis aliter.—EpiTor. 
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“THE CENTURY GUILD. HOBBY HORSE.” 


The aim of the Century Guild is to rendér all branches of Art the 
sphere, no longer of the tradesman, but of the artist. It would restore 
building, decoration, glass-painting, pottery, wood-carving, and metal- 
work to their rightful place beside painting and sculpture. By so 
placing them they would be once more regarded as legitimate and 
honourable expressions of the artistic spirit, and would stand in their 
true relation not only to sculpture and painting but to the drama, to 
music, and to literature. . 

In other words, the Century Guild seeks to emphasize the Unzty: 
of Art; and by thus dignifying Art in all its forms, it hopes to make it 
living, a thing of our own century, and of the people. 

In the Hobby Horse, the Guild will provide a means of expression 
for thése aims, and for other, serious thoughts about Art. 

The matter of the Hobby Horse will .deal,. chiefly, with the 
practical application of Art to life; but it will also-contain illustrations 
and poems, as well as literary and biographical essays. 

All communications to be addressed to the Editor, care of 


: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH AND CO. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, 
To be had of all Booksellers. 
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